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In The Emergence of a New Dimension, the Editor discusses the implications 
that arise from the new physics which views materiality as a series of events 
in a space-time continuum. From this standpoint, what we call nature may be 
considered as due to the constancy of a Supreme Creative Intelligence. A 
creating God is also an experiencing God and his perfection calls for com- 
plete participation in all his works. The new standpoint must mark the turn 
of an era in thought: the emergence of a new dimension. Readers will find 
this idea carried on in a surprising way in the following article of which the 
Editor at the time of writing was in entire ignorance. 

Well known to our readers is Gerhard Friedrich of Haverford College who 
contributes the bit of verse Proem. 

An Introduction to the Integral Evolutionism of Teilhard de Chardin by Pro- 
fessor Arthur Knodel of the French Department of this University, sets forth 
a remarkably fresh concept of personalistic evolution. Father Teilhard sees the 
term “inert matter” as inaccurate, and the antinomy between matter and life 
as untenable. Evolution from one stage to another awaits the complexity of 
adaptation which provides for the introduction of a new order. Such a stage 
was that in which self-consciousness appears for the first time in man, bear- 
ing a new world. Another such line is being crossed in the discovery of radio- 
activity, the key to the new physics. No longer may we blunder along ona 
trial-and-error method, but man must rise to action in the realm of Spirit in 
co-operation with a God who is in and over all. We consider this an epoch- 
making presentation. 

Professor Alfred G. Fisk of San Francisco State College raises the question of 
the application of an absolute, when the only choice must lie between the 
lesser of two evils, in What End? Which Means? 

Professor Troy Wilson Organ of Ohio University, in Crito Apologizes, sets 
out in modern language the worldly wisdom of Socrates’ brilliant student and 
tempter. 

Clarence Huffman, free-lance writer of Charleston, Illinois, in The Comrade 
of My Choice, dwells upon a comradeship which found expression in Tenny- 
son’s greatest poem In Memoriam. 

Professor Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen, University of Mainz and Southern 
California, concludes his discussion of the Existentialism of Martin Heidegger 
begun in the July Personalist. 

Dr. T. V. Smith is too well known to require comment, and unexpected space 
makes possible earlier inclusion. On Living Within One’s Powers will find 
choice acceptability with our readers. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the "Pp of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany al! manuscripts. 
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A POEM IS TO CREATE 


q An educational experimenter recently extracted 
from a sib the laconic definition of a hole: “A hole 


is to dig’ 
a . . . 
| mz) -¢ In contrast, a recent academic definition of a 
a! 


poem filled thirty pages and seemed to end by 
declaring a poem to be undefinable. 














q Why not resort to the infantile description so 
akin to the logic of Hamlet’s clowns: “An act 
hath three branches; it is, to act, to do, to per- 
form.’ In derivation, as everyone knows, the word 
“poem” means just that, but by the Greeks it was 
applied specifically to the artistic. 


q My thesaurus provides more than a hundred 
synonyms, which like the thirty pages of the 
learned journal, only display the indefinability. 
We are forced to choose between verse, rhyme, 
limerick, or doggerel and a hundred other unsatis- 
factory appellations. 


q In the deeper sense, a poem is a creation, but like the spirit 
we know not whence it cometh; it is present and it can move 
us to the depth of our being. Unless it bears the indefinable 
impress of the spirit, neither poem, picture, sonata, nor 
architecture is worthy of the name. 


¢ In the presence of a real poem, one feels as did Keats “on 
first looking into Chapman’s Homer”: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent upon a peak of Darien. 


The indefinable is rr: a creative experience for both poet 
and reader. 


A poem is to create. 
: cs 




















The Emergence of a New Dimension 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





<4 

D.. AS A DOOR NAIL” —these words may well 

be taken as representative of a concept which the world is now for- 
saking. Under the symbol of the Absolute, both in science and in 
religion, we have worshiped as reality, not the living but the dead. 
In the one case the ultimate was an inert particle and in the other a 
God whose perfection removed him from all human qualities. Dr. 
Johnson kicked a pebble in the street and proclaimed it the unan- 
swerable proof of reality. In this unchanging inertness lay, for him, 
the ultimately certain. He had no knowledge of the secret forces 
that might be hidden in that inert fragment. Today even the perfec-. 
tion of the diamond is seen as a hidden contest of force against force, 
strain against strain, to maintain a constant equilibrium. The grain 
of wheat falls into the ground and dies, reappearing as blade and 
stalk and the full corn in the ear, in constant change, but in a per- 
fection enhanced by those very changes. Shall God be considered 
as less in perfection than His creation? In a living universe which He 
creates, He must be considered as part of all that which He creates. 
Perfection, for Divinity cannot be considered to lie in aloofness from 
men, but in the all-inclusiveness of his relation to all His creatures. 
The world of science has revealed to us a reality which is pri- 
marily an infinity of relationships. The reality of every object lies 
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in its relation to all other objects. Of his experiences in Antarctica, 
the noted geophysicist Dr. Saul Siple writes: ' 


Everything that takes place in or around the earth’s surface 
affects the balance of the whirling planet. A heavy snow- 
fall in Canada, atmospheric pressures flowing over the 
earth, tides ebbing and flooding, millions of tons of silt car- 
ried down the Mississippi and the Nile—all disturb the deli- 
cate balance. Even automobile traffic out of New York City 
on a week end, minutely unbalances the earth. . . . As the 
spin pole moves, the astronomical latitudes and longitudes 
. . . of every point on the earth’s face change accordingly. 
Over hundreds of millions of years, I strongly suspect, 
the earth may have moved not feet but thousands of miles 
around its spin poles. Otherwise we find it hard to explain 
the large amounts of coal on the continent. Obviously 
Antarctica has not always been a desolation of ice and 
snow. At one time in the geologic past, forests and swamps 
played out their power on this now inhospitable stage. 


Nort THE UNCHANGING BUT THE CONSTANT 


In a world so constituted, all permanence must be seen to lie not 
in changelessness but in constancy with the vast implications that 
attend that fact. In a world made up entirely of events, which is the 
present scientific definition of matter, every moment appears laden 
with combinations of opportunity that have never before been pres- 
ent. A world of new relationships is forever on the verge of emer- 
gence, a change in nuclear forces introduces a new set of world 
circumstances, and these are dependent on human decisions. Perma- 
nence will thus be seen to depend upon a constantly-exercised pur- 
pose which transcends both space and time, and must ultimately 
reside in a Creative Intelligence in and over all if these changes are 
to be co-ordinated in an integrated universe. An evolving world 
depends momentarily on the constant creative activity of hidden 
and purposive sources. The Source must be unitary, transcending 


1National Geographic Magazine, July 1957. 
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time, and thus able to envision a future before it appears, and to 
create organisms in advance of conditions not yet present. This 
Supreme Creative Intelligence, which some of our great scientists 
have been loath to admit as in the cases of Einstein and others, but 
now seen as a necessary assumption, must now appear as a Supreme 
Person. Thus God relates the whole panorama to Himself and gathers 
self-experience from His Creative activity. How else can He have 
any concern in the affairs of men, to say nothing of a mind for the 
fall of a sparrow? The act of creation itself, going on continuously, 
involves a Divine participation in the fate of all created things. This 
is the deep and too-little recognized essence of the Christian Gospel. 
What seems to us but a dead and inert permanence is the constancy 
of a creative activity which is not the mark of chance but of the 
purpose of a Lawgiver. 


In TH1s Fact Liz IMPLICATIONS 


Constancy of purpose alone can meet the demands of both 
science and religion, and constancy in the midst of change assumes 
an ineffable and spiritual character that provides the basis of moral 
reality. Spiritual reality cannot exist apart from personality, the only 
real that transcends time and space in a world of change. In the new 
world of physics, as well as in that of religion there are no unrelated 
realities, but every portion receives its character from the relation 
it bears to all others. Moral obligations acquire a new meaning. No 
man can live unto himself alone, nor take lightly his responsibility 
for influencing others. In a world of relativity, every man is con- 
stituted his brother’s keeper with responsibility reaching to the ends 
of the earth. The theologian, by creating the concept of an inhuman 
God in an effort to exalt Him, has conceived a being inferior to man. 
That is why it is so essential at the present turn in human history to 
acknowledge the human perfection of the Man of Nazareth, the 
typical man, as of the very essence of God. It was this truth that 
moved William Blake to express in the difficult but unforgettable 
lines: 
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... Lo, the Eternal Great Humanity, 
To whom be Glory and Dominion Evermore, Amen, 
Walks among all his awful Family seen in every face: 


As the breath of the Almighty such a the weal of sini to man 
To build the Universe stupendous, Mental forms Creating.” 


These lines are explanatory of the concept of Divinity in Blake’s 
line: “Thy own Humanity, learn to adore?’ Therein lies a world of 
significance for the emergence of a new dimension of global living, 
the profound heart of the Christian message. 

The constancy of physical events springing from a spiritual law, 
a self-sufficient Unit or Person, is the one assurance we have of the 
continued and orderly existence of the earth and the people in it. 
What we have smugly thought of as natural must be seen, in the 
light of recent discovery, as the creative constancy of a Supreme 
Mind. A creating God is an experiencing God, and His perfection 
lies in the completeness of his interest in all his creatures. Beside such 
a concept, the illusion of an Absolute Autocrat rejoicing in human 
sorrow, complacent with eternal suffering, becomes a hateful impi- 
ety. But this interpretation depends upon the recognition of the fact 
that in the Cross, God himself met death and shared human suffer- 
ing. We can never outdo Divinity in love, and the growing richness 
of the Divine experience lies in its inclusion of all the events of cre- 
ation. This fact becomes the charter of human freedom, the valid 
basis of democracy. 


THE EMERGENCE oF A New DIMENSION 
When constancy replaces changelessness as the touchstone of 
permanence, we move at a stroke from the concept of a dead and 
static universe into one where growth, evolution, and creativity can 
be at home. We thus open wide vistas beyond present human com- 
prehension, the prospect of a new world for which an oppressed 


2Quoted by Margaret Rudd: Organiz’d Innocence (London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1955), p- 33- 
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humanity is now crying out. But the way is “straight and narrow,’ 
unpleasant for the self-indulgent. Whether in the world of matter 
or of mind, complete constancy can be had only through sacrificial 
love, and sacrificial love is the highest spiritual accomplishment. 
“Whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease: whether there be knowledge, it shall van- 
ish away:’ Consider the state of yesterday’s accepted “knowledge,’ 
as in Le Conte’s proof of the impossibility of flight by a heavier- 
than-air machine, or the infrangible atom whose frangibility is the 
hope and the horror of the present moment. There is no containing 
of destructive powers within limits, except through the moral con- 
stancy of love. Love alone can continue unabating through upsets 
of time and circumstance, surviving time and looking even through 
death itself. Love is the only immortality, a constancy which noth- 
ing can destroy. The command: “Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you,’ is a law grounded in 
the nature of the universe, and whatever voice utters it is the Voice 
of God. 

Because the moving and creative forces of the universe are 
invisible and spiritual, spiritual laws, as deeply written into the con- 
stitution of things as the physical, are the more to be regarded. Both 
spring from One Source. We cannot in the exercise of human free- 
dom shortchange the spiritual forces of the Cosmic Reality without 
destruction. We can, by appropriating them, put behind our human 
weakness the “powers of the world to come?’ Not by force nor by 
legislation, but by a genuine respect for the invulnerability of human 
personality in every man as potential son of the Highest, of equal 
concern to the Almighty, here alone lies the solution of our prob- 
lems: the emergence of a new dimension of life and history. 

Incredulous! Two thousand years away from Bethlehem and 
the world of magic to the H-bomb as the solution of human misery? 
We may not reach the era of goodwill overnight, but we can start. 
We may cease threats and boasting of our powers of destruction; we 
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may cease misrepresentation of those with whom we disagree; we 
may show more faith in the democracy of open discussion; we may 
extend the same liberality of help to suffering enemies that we now 
do to friends. We need not throw down our defenses to open con- 
quest, by the wicked, but we can meet threats with silence, and 
disarm falsehoods with a smile. Beginning with hope, we may go 
forward with faith and achieve love. 

For the first time in history all mankind is of one opinion con- 
cerning one thing: the threat of universal destruction. The age of 
violence has reached its close, either by common consent or by the 
end of all things earthly. We have reached the point of no return. 
The message of Bethlehem has been too much diverted to the nam- 
ing of the Name, which is a matter of opinion, rather than to doing 
the Will, which is the common task of all religion. 


Proem 


By GerHARD FRIEDRICH 


When you were a dream in your grandmother’s morning and I 
Without any name that in time is attached to the sense 

Of being confronted, the wind-wover space of the sky 

Was yet ripe with migrating birds who had passed the intense 
Tutorial of tasting before they would venture and swarm 

The spider-web intricacies in the trees of their life, 

The clusters of needles, the waxen and green and acute 
Finalities nourished by rivers merged deep in the root, 

And over their heads and the sweep of the continent, rife 
With multiform images, virile and anxious and warm, 

The ebb and the flow of the seasonal stars in their turns, 

And then from the woods the oracular rallying through 

What separate flights into far-flung and plural concerns, 
When I was a whim in my grandfather’s bloodstream and you. 








An Introduction to the Integral 
Evolutionism of Teilhard de Chardin 


BY 


ARTHUR KNODEL 





5 Reverend Father Pierre Teilhard de 

Chardin (1881-1955) has long been known and respected in pale- 
ontological circles the world over. American geologists and paleon- 
tologists were among his most frequent collaborators, and the very 
last years of Father Teilhard’s life were spent in New York, where 
he was classifying the materials he had brought back from an expe- 
dition into South and Central Africa. As a speculative thinker, how- 
ever, he is not widely known outside of France; but there Teilhard’s 
views have been the subject of increasingly lively discussion and even 
acrimonious debate since at least 1952. So the moment seems pro- 
pitious for introducing these views to an English-speaking public. 
There are very obvious reasons why Teilhard was so late in 
coming into his own as a philosopher, even in France. As a life- 
long member of the Jesuit Order he could publish nothing without 
the permission of his superiors. This was withheld for most of his 
writings other than those of an exclusively technical nature. Only 
since his death in 1955 have his more speculative works begun to 
appear in print,’ thanks to the sponsorship of a most distinguished 
committee of scientists and men of letters; and at the present time 


1The present article is based chiefly on Le Phénoméne bumain [PH] (Editions du Seuil: 
1955), Le Groupe Zodlogique humain {GZH] (Albin Michel: 1956), Lettres de voyage, 
1923-1939 [LV] (Grasset: 1956), L’Apparition de !Homme [AH] (Editions du Sueil: 
1957), and articles a ing chiefly in the Annales de Paléontologie, La Revue des Ques- 
tions scientifiques, and La Revue scientifique. 

All quotations have been translated into English by the author of the present article. 
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(spring of 1957) the greater part of Teilhard’s writings still remains 
to be published. Many of these were circulated in mimeographed 
typescript during the later years of Teilhard’s life, but these mimeo- 
graphed texts were known only to a small circle of intimates and 
students, mostly in France. 

At present, some of the most heated discussion centers around 
Teilhard’s theological views and their social implications. The most 
exclusively theological of his texts, however, are among those still 
unpublished; so debate about them is certainly premature. In addi- 
tion, it is clear that Teilhard, whose deeply felt mission was “to 
hear and to make others hear, even to intoxication, the immense 
music of things,’ [LV, p. 88] bases his whole approach to theologi- 
cal questions on his interpretation of the sensible universe, of the 
Phenomenon—as he himself calls it. Hence, it is fitting that a brief 
introduction confine itself to a summary of Teilhard’s conception 
of the Phenomenon. To facilitate this task, I shall list, in as logical a 
sequence as the material will permit, six main points around which 
the main lines of Teilhard’s thought may be oriented. These points 
may be arbitrarily designated as: 

1. Integral evolutionism. 

2. Evolutionary plateaus and thresholds. 
3. The law of complexification. 

4. Tangential and radial energy. 

5. Phyletic convergence of Homo sapiens. 


6. The Point Omega. 


1. Integral evolutionism.—Evolution for Teilhard is not hypo- 
thetical; neither does it apply merely to the biological realm. In his 
own words, Evolution is 


. a general condition which, henceforward, every the- 
ory, every hypothesis, every system must submit to and 
satisfy in order to be thinkable and true. A light illuminat- 
ing every fact, a curve into which every line must merge: 
that is what Evolution is. (PH, p. 242) 
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Hence, biological evolution is only one part of a much greater con- 
tinuum, a continuum that is quite simply the whole cosmos, in time 
as well as space. Evolution begins with the undifferentiated primor- 
dial energy that modern physics lets us glimpse at the outset of things, 
and it proceeds uninterruptedly through the subatomic, the atomic, 
the molecular, the protoplasmic and beyond. Moreover, Teilhard, 
taking a cue from the physicists who tell us that atoms are still being 
formed in the universe around us, assumes that the evolutionary 
process goes on simultaneously at various stages in scattered points 
of the cosmos, and the plurality of inhabited worlds, in our own or 
other galaxies, seems to him—as it does to many astronomers—a 
certainty. 

This “integral evolutionism” necessitates a kind of hylozoism, 
and Teilhard tells us that “inert matter” is an inaccurate term. We 
should say, instead, “pre-vital matter:’ And thus, biology becomes 
simply a special kind of physics, and psychology an extension of 
biology. 

2. Evolutionary plateaus and thresholds.—Following this view, 
it is clear that any exclusive antinomy between matter and life is 
untenable. (Here, it may be noted, is one of several important points 
of contrast between Teilhard and Bergson, with whom he is often 
rather uncritically compared.) For Teilhard, Evolution does not 
represent a steady ascent with a constant rate of change. Evolution, 
he tells us, always goes forward, but at certain critical junctures, 
transformations are so great and so rapid that, lacking the necessary 
patience and scientific apparatus, men are understandably prone to 
resort to miraculous or “extra-phenomenal” explanations. The com- 
parison used by Teilhard to clarify his view is the familiar one of 
water that is put to boil. The basic stuff is water, first in a liquid 
state; then, suddenly and without warning, at 100° C. the liquid 
changes to something with very different properties, namely a gas- 
eous vapor—but it is still water, and there is no extra-phenomenal 
intrusion that takes place every time 100° C. is reached. Water at 
that critical temperature is analogous to Evolution at one of the 
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“thresholds” (seuil) occurring at the end of each longer, steadier 
stretch or “plateau” (palier—stair-landing). When subatomic ele- 
ments polarize into atoms, a threshold is crossed. Similarly for the 
formation of the first molecules, and then again at the moment of 
emergence of the first cells capable of reproducing themselves. But, 
as we shall see, the threshold leading into the Biosphere is not the last 
one for Teilhard. Moreover, this evolutive drive from threshold to 
threshold operates irreversibly. Teilhard, along with many other 
biologists, feels that the weight of empirical evidence establishes this 
over-all irreversibility beyond reasonable doubt. 

3. The law of complexification.—Perhaps the most characteristic 
aspect of this irreversibility is revealed in what Teilhard calls the 
Law of Complexity-Consciousness, or more simply, of Complexifica- 
tion. As scientists continue to scrutinize the Phenomenon, it becomes 
increasingly evident that more complex units keep appearing—not 
uniformly and everywhere, but at different levels, yet emerging 
always from less complex units. The idea of complexity, however, 
requires definition. An increase in complexity is achieved only when 
each of a limited number of elements (a closed field) establishes more 
and more of all the possible relationships with the other elements 
—a process that is, it would seem, concomitant with another phe- 
nomenon, not so readily definable in purely quantitative terms, 
namely, the phenomenon of “centration.” As a unit becomes more 
complex, its “center” becomes more massive and more far-reaching 
in its effects. Thus, an atom must have a nucleus; molecules polarize 
in certain ways. A protozoan cell has a nucleus; and metazoan aggre- 
gates always polarize in some way, usually, in the higher forms, 
around a nerve-center and finally, in the mammals, around the brain 
(a trend called “cephalization” by Teilhard). It is clear, then, that 
in view of the integral character of Teilhard’s evolutionism, con- 
sciousness is the expression of the highest degrees of complexifica- 
tion yet observed. But consciousness as a property of matter is pres- 
ent everywhere, even though most often in imperceptible amounts. 
And the most complex and highly centered form of consciousness 
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is, of course, the conceptual self-consciousness of Homo sapiens. 

4. Tangential and radial energy.—Since biology is simply “the 
physics of higher complexes,’ consciousness is a manifestation of 
energy. Or rather, consciousness is a highly concentrated form of 
one aspect of energy—of the aspect Teilhard calls radial. The other 
aspect of energy, the one to which the laws of thermodynamics are 
applicable, Teilhard calls tangential. He is fully aware that radial 
energy cannot be treated in terms of the laws of conservation and 
degradation that are universally applicable to tangential energy. Yet 
a profound relationship between the two, as yet very dimly under- 
stood, does exist. For, in the crudest terms, one must eat, i.¢., pro- 
vide tangential energy, to live and, all the more, to think. But in 
purely statistical terms the relationship is utterly baffling, since very 
small amounts of tangential energy suffice to support overwhelming 
manifestations of radial energy. 

In one of his later essays Teilhard pursued the same problem with- 
out recourse to the terms “tangential” and “radial; though they 
could obviously be applied—as is quite clear in the conclusion of the 
essay in question: 

. in order to incorporate life (and more generally all phe- 
nomena of corpusculization), a more generalized System 
of Energy must be constructed, not along the axis of 
Entropy alone, but in relation to two conjugate axes: one 
of increasing probability |Entropy], the other of increas- 
in complexity [Life]. (“La Réflexion de l’Energie” in 
Revues des Questions scientifiques, 20 oct. 1952, p. 491) 


The key to this increasing complexity is the phenomenon, referred 
to in Section 3, or centration or, as Teilhard sometimes calls it, “inte- 
riorization.” In this bi-axial view, consciousness would indeed increase 
as a function of Entropy, in conformity with the laws of thermo- 
dynamics, but, at the critical point where Entropy entails the “down- 
ward” trend which ends theoretically in total immobility or death, 
consciousness seems to escape, thanks to the specific effect of Reflec- 
tion—i.e., of Evolution controlling itself—brought about by some 
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special sort of energy (radial?) or by some as-yet-unknown 
“doubling-back-on-itself” or interiorization of tangential energy. 
In all this speculation, however, of one thing Teilhard is con- 
vinced, and that is, that to regard the isolated and so pathetically 
limited phenomenon of life and consciousness as a transitory epi- 
phenomenon of no importance in the total Phenomenon is to be 
uninteiligent and blind as the physicists would have been if, some 
sixty years ago, they had persisted in regarding radioactivity—that 
isolated curiosity discovered by the Curies—as a mere epiphenom- 
enon instead of as the key to a whole new physics. Life, writes 
Teilhard, is 
. . - Mot a curious anomaly, sporadically blossoming out on 
Matter, but Life, a privileged exaggeration of a universally 
cosmic property;—Life, not an epiphenomenon, but the 
very essence of the Phenomenon. (GZH, p. 15) 


5. Phyletic Convergence of Homo sapiens—Now the most 
intense expression of life that we yet know is to be found among 
mammals, and especially among the primates. Here Teilhard is on 
much surer ground than in his speculations about Energy, for he 
was one of the world’s great authorities on the hominians and pre- 
hominians. Going about the work of systematizing the primate fam- 
ily, Teilhard was struck, as indeed many other biologists have been, 
by certain irreducible peculiarities which the species Homo sapiens 
does not share with any other primate or, in fact, with any other 
known form of life. There is the obvious and crucial peculiarity of 
“consciousness raised to the second power,’ i.e., of self-conscious- 
ness, with its apanage of symbolic speech and conceptual thought. 
But just as important, and until very recently almost ignored, is the 
human peculiarity of phyletic convergence. 

In all the major phyla, including the vertebrates, speciation goes 
on more and more intensely, giving rise to an ever-increasing num- 
ber of mutually infertile species. In other words, the phyla “fan out” 
into more and more divergent species which finally atrophy at a 
point of maximum specialized adaptation. This seems to have been 
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the case even for the pre-hominians. But arriving at true man—that 
is, a primate capable of making fire and producing utensils—a great 
novelty occurs. Instead of the various “sub-species” (Teilhard at one 
place ingeniously refers to them as “isotopes”) of Homo sapiens 
fanning out and becoming full-blown, mutually exclusive species, 
they converge, coalescing successfully. 


... in such a way as to bring about a veritable synthesis of 
the potential species continually engendered by ramifica- 
tion [“fanning-out”]. (GZH, p. 15) 


In view of these two “peculiarities” it is clear, says Teilhard, that 
biologists must admit that the appearance of man at the end of Plio- 
cene times marks the crossing of a new evolutive threshold upon 
our planet; we pass from the Biosphere or envelope of life, into the 
Nodsphere or envelope of thought. 

In the Nodsphere certain properties that are all but impercep- 
tible on previous plateaus begin to show up massively. The property 
which in primordial matter appears only as a physical principle of 
indeterminacy manifests itself in Homo sapiens as acute conscious- 
ness of choice, as free will. And the force of evil, which on the lower 
plateaus is chiefly a matter of prodigal waste and painful trial-and- 
error, becomes in the Nodsphere an aggressive force that man can 
and must struggle against. Indeed, human history—which is simply 
Evolution working itself out in the Nodsphere—is the tragic record 
of this struggle. 

But the direction of human history is clear: It has proceeded and 
is now more acutely than ever proceeding towards a consolidation 
of the species in the Nodsphere, thanks to the combined advantages 
of conceptual consciousness and phyletic convergence. It is obvious 
that, in a way no other species of life has ever done, man is, in nar- 
rowly biological terms, successfully dominating every nook and 
recess of the earth’s surface and subjugating all the other forms of 
life to his will. This vertiginous trend towards the consolidation of 
the human species that we see going on all around seems to Teilhard 
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tion is for him the most vivid expression of the law of complexifi- 
cation that we yet know. 

6. The Point Omega.—F nally, it is evident that the phyletic con- 
vergence which is translating itself into increasing social convergence 
will in its turn reach a saturation point. This critical maximum 
Teilhard calls the Point Omega. 

Teilhard has much to say about the Point Omega, but here we 
can mention only those aspects of his discussion that further relate 
the Point Omega to the Phenomenon. From the point of view of 
the evolutionist, the Point Omega is simply another threshold. As 
such, it results from the interplay of the same forces and trends 
apparent on lower plateaus. It will represent, for example, a new 
height of complexification. Now complexification may be viewed 
as “interiorization,’ as increasing consciousness; and in the Biosphere 
this increasing consciousness takes the form of increasing personali- 
zation. The Point Omega, then, is a threshold where new heights of 
personalization may be achieved. Here, says Teilhard, Evolution 
confirms common sense: 

. Common sense is right. It is impossible to give one’s 
self, body and soul, to the Anonymous Many. But let the 
Universe that lies ahead take on a face and a heart; let it 
personify itself, so to speak. And immediately in the atmos- 
phere emanating therefrom elemental forces of attraction 
will be able to come into full play. And then, most surely, 
under the unavoidable pressure of an Earth closing in on 


itself, there will burst forth the tremendous energies of 
attraction that still lie dormant in the human molecules. 


(PH, p. 297) 


Here, of course, we have left the realm of the Phenomenon, or 
at least of the Phenomenon as we know it at the present point in 
space and time. And here our schematic presentation comes to an 
end. But in fairness to Teilhard’s profoundly Christian orientation, 
an expression of the fundamental zodlogical convergence of the 
species. And the phenomenon of more and more intense socializa- 
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one must add that it is here, at the personalized Point Omega, that 
Christianity is introduced into the picture. Christ is, for Teilhard, 
the finest manifestation of God personalized, of God who once took 
on the guise of man. So far as one can judge from fragmentary pub- 
lished texts, Teilhard’s Christianity goes on to follow essentially 
Paulinian lines. However, for many of his fellow-Catholics, and for 
many non-Catholic Christians as well, his religious views are not 
sufficiently orthodox for comfort. 

His true originality, however, probably lies in his views of the 
Phenomenon. But it may be objected that even here his thought is 
not completely novel. The names of such varied thinkers as Spencer 
and Bergson, Lecomte du Noiiy and Julian Huxley—to cite at ran- 
dom—may certainly have occurred to some readers of the present 
résumé, But then, as any philosopher worthy of the name, Teilhard 
sought Truth, not originality; and his greatest joy seems to have been 
occasioned by “cooperative discoveries” made in concert with 
fellow-searchers and associates. Yet the total configuration of his 
evolutionism is not exactly that of any other evolutionary thinker I 
know, and the full measure of its originality certainly does not “come 
through” at all adequately in the bare schema here presented— 
unavoidably stripped, as it is, of the abundant factual and logical 
evidence that Teilhard supplies. But then, the aim of this article is 
simply to introduce Teilhard, in the hope that some readers may be 
led to explore the actual text of his works. 

There is, I think, little doubt that Teilhard’s multifarious views 
will prove of widely varying validity. But one thing is certain: Even 
in his most daring and—some would say—fanciful speculative flights 
one is conscious of Teilhard’s solid scientific grounding and of his 
agonized good faith. A restless rectification of data and their inter- 


pretations was the very essence of his quest. And when we are in 
full possession of his writings, we may very possibly find him to be 
one of the most significant evolutionists of our time. 











What End? Which Means? 
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I. is frequently asserted that the use of the 
atomic bomb—a regrettable evil in itself—was justified in that it has- 
tened to end the war, and similarly that its use again on the same 
grounds would be justified. Prime Minister Churchill told the British 
House of Commons in 1943, “To achieve this [victory over Nazi 
tyranny | there are no lengths of violence to which we will not go’’ 
This raised serious questions: If victory in war justifies what would 
otherwise be an acknowledged evil, where does one stop in applying 
this principle? Are there “no lengths” to such reasoning? Would 
torture be justified? Would poison gas, disease germs, polluting a 
people’s water supply? 

Some Americans have not hesitated thus to justify for what they 
consider good causes, propaganda lies, obliteration bombing of cities, 
the deliberate burning of civilian areas crowded with women and 
children. If such things are condoned, does it mean that there can be 
no moral scruple about anything that is done in the course of what 
is felt to be a justified war? This has been the doctrine of our enemies. 
Are we to adopt it as our own? 

Recoiling from such a stand, some of our sincerest moralists go 
back to the position that the end mever justifies the means, that no 
evil can be morally excused even in war, even in a war of self-defense. 
From this position it is only a step to the assertion that war itself is 
an evil means and as such is never justified—the position of many 
pacifists. Modern war is, admittedly, no “nice” affair. It cannot be 
kept clean or good no matter how we handle it. But, ask other equally 
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sincere thinkers, are there no greater evils than war? Though war is 
regrettable, may it not be regrettably necessary in order to escape 
greater evils or to attain greater goods? Is this not a case where the 
end justifies the means? So the argument is on: ends and means. 

That there are cases where ends do justify means, few will deny. 
The pain inflicted by the dentist’s drill cannot in itself be called a 
good; it is endured for the sake of later well-being and for no other 
reason. One may legitimately break speed laws in rushing a critically 
injured person to the hospital. Even an abortion is legal (and ethical) 
to save the life of a mother. A lie may be justified, Plato asserted two 
thousand years ago, to prevent a madman from hurting one’s friend. 

This is not to suggest that the end always justifies the means. Not 
every end; and not any means. Stealing money to balance a church 
budget, robbing the rich to give to the poor (as practiced by a cer- 
tain sincere but ethically undiscriminating medieval saint), the use 
of force rather than persuasion in gaining converts for the truth— 
such practices, even when sincerely used for “good” ends, would 
be unequivocally condemned by most of us. Indeed, of all the cur- 
rent half-truths, the unqualified assertion that the end justifies the 
means is perhaps the most fundamental ethical error of our day. It 
may be the cause of as much evil in our world as any other perni- 
cious doctrine—of which there are many. Indeed, most of the noxious 
“fsms” and corrupt practices of our day are based on the theory that 
the end justifies the means. 

For the sake of amity at an international conference, or for the 
sake of important (“good”) concessions at other points where we 
desire them, we accept agreements that we know contain funda- 
mental wrongs. We allow boundaries, rights, principles to be out- 
raged for particular peoples. We do this, we say, for the sake of some 
larger good. Undemocratic practices of our enemies, we condemn; 
but when a cause in which we believe engages in similar tactics, we 
justify them, or “regretfully” accept them as necessary—and there- 
fore excusable. Was not this the basis for accepting many totalitarian 
aspects of our wartime regime? 
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Certain political groups who hold up the most estimable and 
desirable of ends—a classless society, a social order free from exploita- 
tion, race prejudice, political corruption; a brotherhood of man with 
social security, peace, and plenty for all—do not hesitate to advocate 
the attainment of these ideals, the class struggle, temporary dictator- 
ship, suppression of civil liberties, and sometimes any amount of 
ruthlessness “for the good of the end?’ Undemocratic procedures in 
China, Bulgaria, Poland, are excused because they are necessary— 
at least as interim measures. The suppression of free speech and press, 
the coercion of men for forced labor, the uprooting and transfer of 
civilian populations against their will—these are justified in the name 
of the ends for which they are done. The main argument, when such 
advocates become honest, concerns not what takes place, but for 
what purpose it is done. 

When any of us becomes deeply committed to “good” ends, he 
is apt to feel that they are so important and so good as to warrant 
any sacrifice, even sacrifice of principle. Liberty, equality, fraternity 
—to a people oppressed, exploited, and desperate, these ideals seemed 
worth a few lies, a few deaths, a little destruction. But the guillotine, 
the terror, star-chamber trials—these were evil means, and though 
sincerely used by those who hoped to bring about a better world, 
they did not bring the hoped-for good, and they are condemned in 
the light of our “hindsight” today. Why? Because they went to 
excess? What is excess if the end justified the means? Because they 
were not successful in bringing about the end in view? Would we 
praise their use had they been successful? What is it that makes us 
recoil from the doctrine that the end justifies the means, and yet 
accept that doctrine on occasion? 

An operation—cutting through muscle tissues, using opiates, risk- 
ing death—is not in itself a good. So drastically evil is it as a means, 
that several days of hospitalization are required for recovery from 
its bad effects. Yet most of us will readily approve the operation if 
we think it has real chance of success. Here is a case which clearly 
necessitates our rejection of the absolutist position which would hold 
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that a good end never justifies an evil means. But can we go on to 
isolate the factor or factors in such a situation which make us approve 
the evil means, yet which are absent in other cases where we must 
disapprove? 

The question has thus become: When does the end justify the 
means? Very rarely, would be a good practical answer—for the temp- 
tations to exception-making are ever with us. But what rare factor 
or factors are present in cases where the end does justify the means? 
We need, if possible, some objective criteria. What standards of 
judgment can be applied to test perplexing cases? Two such criteria 
will be here suggested, and we will add a few warnings to those 
who would apply them. 

1. The total good achieved must outweigh the total evil conse- 
quences of the means used. A lifetime of physical well-being is 
obviously of enough value to outweigh two weeks of regretful hos- 
pitalization due to an operation. If a patient will certainly die with- 
out it, or never be able to live at maximum well-being, then the opera- 
tion is certainly justified. Similarly, the knowledge to be derived 
from animal experiments may be sufficiently important to allow 
experts to operate on cats and rats (antivivisectionists to the con- 
trary). But where there is no reasonable prospect of sufficient good 
being attained, such idle vivisection of animals amounts to torture 
and is morally reprehensible. 

Some theorists would suggest on the basis of this criterion that 
to get rid of Hitler and his nihilism was an end sufficiently good to 
justify the admittedly bad means of war and bloodshed (a position 
which must be tested further, as we shall see), but no one would 
suggest similar justification for a bloody revolution in order to gain 
the right to wear hats as big as umbrellas. 

2. There must be no other less evil way of attaining the same end. 
At the time of the French Revolution it may have been felt that 
“liberty, equality, fraternity” for the future, would be of sufficient 
value to outweigh the evils incident to bloody revolution. But from 
the perspective of history we see that there are other means—slower, 
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but more lasting; more difficult, but more effective—which could 
have been employed. Canada is about as free today as the United 
States, but no bloody revolution was necessary for the attainment 
of that freedom. 

Victor Hugo’s Bishop lied to save Jean Valjean—a favorite 
example with those who believe that the end justifies the means. But 
were there no other less evil means available? If the Bishop was the 
man Hugo paints him, revered by his whole parish—if he were suf- 
ficiently intelligent, imaginative (imagination is very important), 
and courageous—might he not have handled the situation and accom- 
plished the same good without a lie? No one would question the 
good of the end in this case. That end might justify a lie—but only 
if no less unethical means were available. So much for the basic 
criteria. They are simple enough. But applying them to given 
historical instances is not easy or simple. 

The main difficulty is that we cannot easily or clearly foresee the 
outcome of the use of given means until after they have been used. 
According to our criteria we must reckon with the total conse- 
quences. Ho7» ean one know the total consequences of using a new 
medicine or of dropping an atomic bomb until some time after these 
things have been used as a “means”? To weigh total consequences 
involves taking into account all the results near and far, now and 
through all time to come, consequences for ourselves and for every- 
one else, even the unborn. That is a big order—much bigger than we 
can easily handle. 

Who, for instance, can begin to weigh the consequences of 
waging a modern war? Material costs alone are difficult enough to 
reckon and impossible to forecast. And who can estimate the loss 
to society of poets killed in war—a Joyce Kilmer or a Rupert Brook? 
Who can measure or weigh the cost even to one individual of frus- 
trated love or loneliness? Who can gauge the moral costs in war's 
effects upon the sex conduct of youth, or what war does in economic 
dislocation? It is easy enough to state the criterion: the total good 
achieved must outweigh the evil consequences of the means used. 
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But at the moment when a man or nation must decide either to go 
to war or not to go to war, it may be impossible no matter how ear- 
nest or intelligent one may be, to apply the criterion. Nevertheless, 
it is a good criterion. Only on the basis of applying it (by quick, 
inadequate judgment if necessary; by profound thought and research 
if possible) is one warranted in acting at all. That one cannot always 
meet a situation adequately does not lessen the moral imperative to 
do so as nearly as possible. 

In weighing total consequences, certain frequently neglected 
factors should be noted. For instance, the effects of the precedent 
of one’s action must be taken into account. Included in “total conse- 
quences” is the consequence of having others copy the means now 
to be employed and (with less wisdom) using them for less justified 
or even unjustified ends. If meat causes my brother to stumble, then 
I had better eat no meat—unless other means may be found to pre- 
vent my brother from stumbling. The use of force may be dangerous 
precedent even when justified. The effect of this precedent must be 
weighed along with other consequences of its use. If I, a skilled phy- 
sician, decide that consideration of the consequences warrants my 
giving an incurable patient sufficient laudanum to end his life of 
suffering and pain, I must take into account the effect of this action 
as a precedent. Other men less skilled than I may, because I do it, 
apply (or misapply) the same procedure and do great harm. That is 
part of the result of my action. 

Another frequently neglected factor to be noted in reckoning 
up total consequences, is the effect upon oneself of the doing of a 
thing that runs counter to established principles of conduct. I lie to 
save a friend; the total consequences appear to warrant it. But I 
must reckon, too, the effect upon myself of telling the lie. Not only 
the consequence for others; not only the effect it may have as a 
precedent, but what does it do to my own sense of integrity, my own 
honor and character? If these aspects of my own personality are 
undermined, that is part of the total result and must be reckoned 
as such. A very serious cost. 
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Another warning: we are very prone to make exceptions in our 
own favor—as Immanuel Kant pointed out long ago. We rationalize. 
We feel that there are extenuating circumstances in cases that touch 
us, but when we judge others, we mete out more dispassionate judg- 
ment. It is almost psychologically impossible to be as objective in 
judging cases that involve ourselves as when we view others in 
similar situations. 

In applying our criteria, still a further warning is in order: One 
must be sure that the use of the means in question will actually bring 
about the end in view. Doctors have given up the bleeding of patients 
because they have found that this practice, motivated as it was by 
a desire to bring about a good end, actually did not further it. Simi- 
larly, society must learn to discard certain practices, the use of which 
actually vitiates the ends they seek. (War may fall in this category.) 

The motives of most revolutionists are good enough; they desire 
good ends. But will violence surely bring about what they want? 
It did not in the case of the French Revolution—there it resulted not 
in liberty and fraternity but in the dictatorships of Robespierre and 
Napoleon. The end sought was sufficiently good. It may have seemed 
that there were no less evil means available (though we could ques- 
tion that). But as it turned out, these revolutionists did not get what 
they were after. Had there been sufficient insight concerning the 
results of using such means, that might have been recognized at the 
outset. 

There is a moral obligation here to be intelligent. Doctors are 
not justified in resorting to guessing; they are culpable if through 
ignorance they do the wrong thing. The same applies to those who 
would heal our social ills. The end of helping a man (or a social 
order) does not justify the use of means that result in killing him 
(or it). One must be swre that the means used will attain the desired 
end. 

But can one be sure of anything? Perhaps not. Yet one can sur- 
vey the evidence; he can use all the knowledge that society and 
history can provide; he can see what is involved in the course he 
proposes to pursue. Indeed, morally he must do these things. There 
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is no moral excuse for his action otherwise. We recognize that in the 
case of the physician; it is even more important when social issues 
are at stake. 

In questionable cases, where the issues are uncertain (where 
there is a chance of success, but also a chance of failure), extreme 
caution is demanded—particularly so if the means (as in the case of 
revolution or war) involve widespread risk or destruction of life or 
of social well-being. When costs involved are heavy, it may be 
difficult to ascertain just when the probability of success is such as 
to justify their risk (as is often the case in business). In such cases 
one must be as intelligent as possible; he must carefully survey all 
available evidence. Frequently, such a careful survey gives sufficient 
grounds for an “absolute” stand. 

This may be the case in regard to the use of the admittedly evil 
means of war. One may believe that there are occasions when the 
end justifies the means and still be an absolute pacifist. He may, in 
other words, believe that there are always better means than war 
available for attaining the ends in view. He may be convinced, more- 
over, that the means of violence inevitably defeat the ends of peace. 

Aldous Huxley has stressed this point in his book Ends and 
Means. Huxley weakens his argument by implying that ends never 
justify means; but he is absolutely right in showing that means in 
large measure determine ends. We must recognize that some treat- 
ments of social disorders will not bring about social health. Mr. 
Huxley intimates that it is simply unintelligent to suppose that one 
can get brotherhood by hatred, or love by violence. This is but to 
recognize a case where the use of certain means defeats the very ends 
sought. 

In the light of these criteria let us consider the use of the atomic 
bombs by United States forces against Japan. As for the first cri- 
terion, that the total good achieved must outweigh all the evil con- 
sequences, it is impossible to set forth all the ifs of the world situa- 
tion had the bombs not been used. Let us grant that they may have 
been used with good purpose, with the aim of ending the war and 
bringing about lasting peace. The good of such an end is obvious, 
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but we must heed the warning: do the means used really bring about 
the good end in view? In the case of the atomic bombs it is perhaps 
too early to answer that question. We may find that in the iong run 
the use of the atomic bombs has not brought peace—but has ushered 
in rather only a terrible and more devastating period of destruction. 

Instead of reaping peace and goodwill, we may find that the use 
of the atomic bombs has brought upon us, the users, the enmity and 
revulsion of mankind. If no people can ever feel secure again; if 
fear, suspicion, hatred result; if trust and goodwill among peoples is 
less because we thus bombed Japan—the total consequences are not 
good. 

No one, moreover, would deny that our use of these bombs was 
a dangerous precedent, so dangerous that strenuous efforts are being 
made to secure international agreements to outlaw atomic warfare. 
But to outlaw further use of atomic bombs is tantamount to an 
acknowledgment that they should not have been used by us in the 
first place. For if we now agree that no possible future circumstances 
would justify using atomic bombs as means of achieving desirable 
ends, the same principle would necessarily apply to their use for 
what we conceived to be desirable ends in the summer of 1945. 

Note must also be taken of the effect upon ourselves of using 
the destructiveness of atomic energy. The total effect upon Japanese 
life, property, and attitudes, it is too early to estimate. But some of 
the effect upon our own ways of thinking is too apparent: a callous- 
ness to the taking of human life; a pious belief, in many quarters, that 
our great nation can do no wrong; an advocacy of, and a glorying 
in, even greater and greater destructiveness. Some Americans have 
said that 100,000 Japanese lives are not to be compared in impor- 
tance to the death of a single American soldier. How many Ameri- 
cans have been thanking God that we were the ones to possess the 
secret of atomic energy: not the Germans, or Japanese, or Russians, 
or South Americans, but we! We cease to see ourselves objectively. 
Our exception-making will not allow us to grant that what is right 
for us is right for others; or that what is wrong for others is wrong 
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for ourselves. A moral numbness seems to have taken possession of us. 
All this is a part of the total consequences of using the atomic bombs. 

In applying our second criterion the case is even clearer. If the 
end in view was to cut short the war and secure a lasting peace, were 
there no less hurtful (that is, evil) means of attaining that end? 

The general consensus, both military and otherwise, seems to be 
that the war would have been over in a few days or weeks had no 
atomic bombs dropped on Hiroshima or Nagasaki. Major General 
Curtis E. LeMay, who commanded the B-29 strikes against Japan, 
has said, “Atomic bombing had nothing to do with the ending of the 
war. The war would have been over in two weeks without the Rus- 
sians coming in and without the atomic bomb:’ Other military lead- 
ers have concurred with this view, and the then Secretary of State 
Byrnes said practically the same thing over the radio to the Ameri- 
can people. Accepting this official interpretation as valid, the obvi- 
ous question with which we are faced is: Then why were the bombs 
used? According to these statements, they were certainly not 
necessary means to the achievement of the good ends in view. 

Whatever the conclusion concerning the use of the first atomic 
bomb over Hiroshima, the application of our criteria to the second 
use of the bomb over Nagasaki demonstrates beyond a doubt, a lack 
of ethical justification. No one could possibly maintain that it was 
necessary for achieving the end of the war. We had not even waited 
sufficiently to see the effect of the first bomb. The too easy doctrine 
that the end justified amy means, made us guilty of one of the 
grossest atrocities of history. 

We conclude, then, that the uncritically held opinion that the 
end justifies the means (any means) may be the source of the great- 
est evils of our time—from nefarious practices in war to “peace” 
arrangements that are fraught with evil consequences for genera- 
tions to come. But equally untenable (or almost so) is the opinion 
that the end never justifies the means. Discrimination and critical 
insight are called for, and these are among the scarcest commodities 
of our time. 











Crito Apologizes 


TROY WILSON Q'.GAN 





[Crito was one of the most attractive companions of Socrates. 
Lacking in tact, a little gullible, emotionally a bit wobbly—yet 
how intuitively right in his enthusiastic devotion to Socrates. 
When practical services were needed—a ransom to be paid, a 
prison visit to be made, a debt to be settled, 2 body to be pre- 
pared for burial—Crito and his purse were ready. What a model 
university trustee he would have been! I allow Crito to speak in 
his defense in this essay which he might have written several 
years after the death of Socrates.—r. w. o.] 


Mar are the fortunes I have enjoyed in my 
long life, but my considerable wealth’ is as nothing compared with 
the good fortune to be born in the same deme as Socrates,” the wis- 
est and kindest and best of all men of our time. We were about the 
same age.’ We were always close friends, held together by common 
concern for the welfare of man and the state. Yet I never fully under- 
stood Socrates, and I feel that he never quite understood me, 
although nothing seemed to escape that penetrating mind. I never 
stood up well under his verbal attacks, and now as I speak out in 
my own defense I long for the gadfly who could prod me to exam- 
ine my own apology. Socrates at no time praised me for clear-head- 
edness, but he did praise my zeal.* Therefore, I beg my readers to 
consider my zeal that it may in some measure be a substitute for 
indecision. 

Socrates and I lived on different levels. Sometimes [ think it 
1Crito 45B. 
*Apology 34D. 


8Crito 4oB. 
*Crito 46B. 
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strange that we enjoyed each other’s company. He flew from moun- 
tain peak to mountain peak oblivious of the valleys, while I crawled 
along the valley floor immersed in the details of practical life, and 
catching only fragmentary glimpses of those lofty peaks so familiar 
to him. I would in no way detract from the honor due my beloved 
friend, but I believe that much can be said for my side of our differ- 
ences. Now that Socrates has been “healed” of his body, I must make 
my apology, knowing full well that it will not match the persuasive- 
ness of Socrates’ apology before the Athenian court. Nevertheless 
I defend myself. I, like all men, stand to be judged before gods and 
men. 

I suppose the most obvious statement that can be made about 
me is that I am a practical man. Practical men are not disposed to 
appreciate the role of the martyr. Yet I do recognize that we all are 
benefited by a few men who die for great causes. A martyr chal- 
lenges our consciences. Socrates was never more a gadfly than in 
his last month when he stood before the judges and made fools out 
of Meletus, Anytus, Lycon, and all their silly ilk. I dare say that the 
judges who voted against him did not sleep as well during the month 
that followed their decision as Socrates did.’ And when Socrates 
died so nobly those cowards must have been pricked to the quick. 
I’ve always hated cowards!* 

I admit that we need an occasional martyr, and I can see the role 
that they play in a society dominated by self-satisfied people, but I 
could not believe at the time that Socrates who was always so much 
alive, would choose death. I thought for a while that in choosing to 
die he was guilty of desertion.’ I thought it was a selfish act. He was 
never one to seek the center of attraction. He claimed a daimon, to 
be sure, but he was not a Pythagoras, nor an Empedocles strutting 
divinity before the populace. When he ridiculed his opponents, he 
did it without winning honor to himself. One never minded being 


5Crito 43C. 
®Crito 45A, D. 
*Crito 45D. 
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convinced of ignorance by a man who confessed to know nothing! 
His death seemed to me at the time to be too spectacular for one 
who had consistently refused public office. 

But suppose we had an entire state of martyrs. (And I might add, 
although it is off the subject, suppose everyone in a state refused to 
hold public office.) What sort of a state would it be in which every 
citizen sought martyrdom? Martyrs serve a purpose, but we can’t 
all choose martyrdom. One martyr citizen is arresting, because there 
are thousands of citizens who are not martyrs. If we had a thousand 
martyrs, their individual worth would be greatly diminished. A 
Socrates has significance only against a background of Critos! A state 
composed of citizens contemplating martyrdom would be hopelessly 
unstable. We practical people who pay the fines of the innocent," 
who are concerned about posterity,’ who sit with the dying,” and 
who bury the dead,” are the ones who bear the burden of the state. 
We make and execute the laws; we pay the taxes; we run the indus- 
tries and the commerce; and we keep life moving from day to day. 
As we have time we go to the marketplace to discuss the affairs of 
the day and the affairs of eternity, but our attention is so absorbed 
in maintaining state, society, and business that we are not able to give 
as much thought to the eternal quest for wisdom as we might wish. 
Socrates got me to admit that morning in the prison that “not life, 
but a good life, is to be chiefly valued’’” I accepted this after relin- 
quishing my earlier statement that death is a calamity." Now in a 
calmer moment I find a middle position. Death is not a calamity and 
the good life is to be chiefly valued, but how can there be a good life 
without living? Life is the necessary condition of the good life. I 
would caution those who seek improvement not to forget that it is 
life that is to be improved. 


*Apology 38C. 

*Euthydemus 306D, Phaedo 115B. 
10Phaedo 118B. 

1\Phaedo 115C, 11 8B. 

12Crito 48C. 

18Crito 43C. 
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It is easy for those of the caliber of Socrates to think that we 
Critos are concerned only for the temporal and the trivial rather 
than for the everlasting and the important, but we cannot forget that 
even Socrates loved to come to our banquets and to enjoy the fruit 
of our labors. We are concerned about the education of our chil- 
dren;“* we recognize that the selection of the proper education for 
our boys is more important than the selection of their wives or the 
heaping up of money;** we even take time from our business to bring 
our sons ourselves to the right teachers.’ We are practical, but we 
have to possess wisdom to know about what to be practical. Without 
us the martyrs would die in vain! 

We respect the power of public opinion.’’ We know that public 
opinion can become public action, and we have observed that when 
people act as a group they do not show the intelligence of individ- 
uals. We fear the populace. Perhaps we fear the many too much. I 
feared that the friends of Socrates would criticize me if I did not 
help Socrates escape, forgetting that a greater fear would encom- 
pass us all if Socrates by example encouraged the breaking of the 
laws of the state. But I claim that our fear is proper. We who fear the 
people proceed with caution, trusting that by means of education 
and enlightened rhetoric we can guide the state without arousing 
violence. 

Socrates often thought I was too impetuous. I confess that my 
passionate nature has been difficult to control. I rashly accused 
Socrates of choosing death as an easier and less manly part.** I was 
the one who begged Socrates to prolong his life by waiting until 
sundown to take the poison.” I was the first to burst into tears after 
he drank the hemlock,” but I was able to gain composure and I 

14Euthydemus 306D. 
15Euthydemus 306D. 

16 Apology 34D, 38C; Phaedo s9C. 
17Crito 44C. 

18Crito 44C. 

19Phaedo 116E. 

20Phaedo 117C. 
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agreed to pay his debt to Aesculapius.” (I have never decided 
whether this was another ironical joke of his, or whether he was 
entirely serious, or whether he was merely finding some words to 
cheer me—I never shared his confidence in the immortality of the 
soul.) I have often been carried away by my own zeal. Socrates 
once warned me that “the greater the zeal the greater the danger: 
He was a nature “who must be guided by reason:”* But not even he 
claimed that there must be no zeal. Enthusiasm must be harnessed, 
but there must be enthusiasm or no good work will be done. Fur- 
thermore, the absence of zeal is the absence of joy. We who plod in 
the valleys, paying the bills of the less practical and tending to the 
simple necessities and routines of life, occasionally need chills down 
our spines, tears on our cheeks, and laughter in our hearts. Life 1 
richer for everyone because we contribute our bit of emotion to 
balance those who must be guided by reason alone. 

The Critos of the world are the ones naturally sought as friends. 
We are the ones who can be trusted with the care of a man’s wife 
and children;* we are the companions of the bath;” we are the 
friends who are entrusted with the bringing of bad news;” we are 
the ones who risk everything in order to aid our friends.** When I 
visited Socrates early that morning after bribing the keeper of the 
prison, I used arguments which now sound foolish as I attempted to 
persuade Socrates to allow me to buy his freedom. I would have 
used all my wealth to have released him*—but when I appealed to 
his love lest I lose a friend and when I accused him of playing into 
the hands of his enemies, of deserting his children, and of acting 


21Phaedo 118A. 
22Phaedo 115C. 
23Crito 46B. 

24Crito 46B. 
25Phaedo 60A, 115B. 
26Phaedo 116A. 
27Crito 43E. 

28Crito 45B. 

2°Crito 45B. 
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cowardly,” I now confess that I argued unwisely. My desire to have 
Socrates escape overcame my better judgment for a moment, but 
Socrates’ sweet reasonableness made me see the folly of disobeying 
the laws of our state. 

And this points out another element in my defense: I have been 
open-minded, even toward ideas which I did not relish. Although 
convinced of the importance of philosophy, I have been willing to 
listen to arguments disputing its value.” I have taken risks with the 
development of my sons in trying to find the proper teacher for 
them. I never hesitated to take Critobulus with me to listen to the 
“corrupter of youth,’ and I was willing to use both my sons as 
“bait” that Socrates and I might learn from the Sophists, Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus. We men of worldly possessions are often 
accused of being narrow-minded and dogmatic. I admit that for 
purposes of action we must reach a decision and stick to it, yet we 
recognize the value of abstract thinking, and within the limitations 
imposed upon us by our businesses and professions we remain open 
to new ideas. We know that progress depends upon holding to the 
best of the old while reaching for the best of the new. 

Finally, I must mention that the world will always need good 
followers as well as good leaders. The Critos are good followers. We 
Athenians have lost the perfect guide to the examined life. I for one 
shall never be able to find another to take the place of Socrates, but 
if Socrates is right about the soul I may be able to sit at his feet once | 
more. Some think that young Plato may be able to continue the 
work of Socrates, but I am too old to give allegiance to another 
leader. Certainly by now I am too old to learn.” I believe I have been 
a faithful follower of Socrates. I have understood him only in part, 
but my friendship has never faltered. I am eternally grateful to the 
gods for having known Socrates. I do not repine at the approach of 
death. 


30Crito 44C-45D. 81Euthydemus 305A. 
824A pology 34D, 38C; Phaedo s9C. 88Euthydemus 272D. 
34Euthydemus 272B. 














“The Comrade of My Choice” 


BY 


CLARENCE HUFFMAN 





es THE AGEs there have been close 
friendships between men. Nisus and Euryalus, Achilles and 
Patroclus, Damon and Pythias, David and Jonathan, and Lawrence 
and Ludlow come readily to mind. Another friendship between 
two men, one of the most famous in all history, is that of Alfred 
Tennyson and Arthur Hallam. 

It has been said of this beautiful friendship that it was entirely 
ideal. The two men attended Trinity College at Cambridge and 
there they were inseparable. Their rivalry in their studies was always 
of a friendly nature. Once both tried to win the Chancellor’s Medal 
for the prize poem at Cambridge and Tennyson succeeded with his 
composition “Timbuctoo” Trips to the Pyrenees and the Rhine 
helped cement this union between their spirits as did also their 
membership in a little college society, “The Apostles?’ 

Both men praised each other’s work. Hallam, who was more of 
a literary critic than a poet, encouraged his friend, by wise and 
friendly criticism, to publish his early poems. 

It is no wonder that the friendship of these two men was ideal. 
Of Hallam, the poet once declared, “He was as near perfection as 
mortal man can be?’ Hallam’s own father wrote that “He seemed 
to tread the earth as a spirit from some better world?’ The Dean of 
Canterbury said concerning him, “His was such a lovely nature 
that life seemed to have nothing more to teach him;’ and the great 
Gladstone regarded him as a lofty Alpine peak. Of Tennyson, a 
friend of over forty years’ standing remarked that the dominant 
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note of his life was lovableness. Nobody can read his poetry without 
being convinced of the beauty and sublimity of his soul. 

One summer, on a visit to Tennyson, he and Hallam read the 
Tuscan poets together on the lawn. Not long after, the latter and 
Cecilia, Tennyson’s sister, became engaged. Hallam had taken his 
degree at Trinity and a brilliant future seemed to lie before him. “If 
he had lived, Arthur Hallam would have been known as a great 
man,’ said his friend. 

Hallam had never had good health and, thinking that travel 
might prove beneficial to him, he went on a trip to Germany and 
Austria. As he journeyed on a wet day between Vienna and Pest, 
he caught a heavy cold, which developed into influenza. He was ill 
only a few days, dying at Vienna on September 15, 1833. Several 
months later he was buried in the old parish church at Clevedon in 
England. This church belonged to his mother’s father, Sir Abraham 
Elton, who owned the Clevedon Court. 

In the little town of Clevedon the poet Coleridge once made his 
home and here the great Thackeray often came. Tennyson’s poem, 
“Break, Break, Break;’ was suggested to him on the beach here. 

The Eltons still own Clevedon Court with its traceried windows 
and Gothic gables. Vines overrun it in picturesque fashion. The 
great hall is wainscoted with oak and has a Tudor chimney-piece, a 
minstrels’ gallery, and many family pictures. 

The day after his marriage at Shiplake, Tennyson went to Clevedon 
Court to be the guest of Sir C. A. Elton. That same day he visited 
the quaint old parish church where his friend was buried, later 
writing of that visit, “It seemed a kind of consecration to go there?’ 

The church is about a mile from the station and lies along a 
country road. It is dedicated to St. Nicholas, patron saint of sailors. 
The central tower is low and plain, the small belfry windows of Nor- 
man style. Within the building are some finely proportioned arches. 
The memorial chapel is in the south transept and here Arthur Hallam 
is buried in the same vault with his sister Eleanor, who died at the age 
of twenty-one. He was twenty-three at the time of his death. 
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The “In Memoriam” window here contains the quotation 
“Strong Son of God, immortal Love;’ and pictures of David and 
Jonathan and Mary and St. John. These two pictures typify loving 
friendship at its highest. Arthur’s own father wrote the epitaph, 
which, in part, reads as follows: “And now in this obscure and 
| solitary church the mortal remains of one too early lost for public 
fame, but already conspicuous among his contemporaries for the 
brightness of his genius, the depths of his understanding, the nobleness 
of his disposition, the fervor of his piety, and the purity of his life?” 

Arthur Hallam’s death so overwhelmed Ternyson that for a 
long time he was unable to do any literary work. He commenced to 
question everything, asking reasons and studying the purpose of life. 
Gradually he began to put into verse his faith and doubt concerning 
immortality and, after many years, collected these fragments together 
and published them under the title Jn Memoriam. This work of 
Tennyson’s is really a great epitaph, beautiful, dignified, and pathetic. 
A noted English minister once declared of it: “To my mind and heart 
the most satisfactory things that have been ever said on the future 
state are contained in this poem?’ As one reads this famous piece of 
poetry, one is always conscious of the heroic struggle of the poet, 
who, in spite of his great sorrow, could still portray the most 
exultant faith of which humanity is capable. 

In Memoriam begins with the impressive lines: 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 


By Faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove. 


+2 pee: mew 





In spite of his great sadness, the poet is able to write, 


[hold it true, what’er befall; 
I feel it better when I sorrow most; 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 


Than never to have loved at all. ; 


In this poem we find the often quoted “Ring out, Wild Bells,’ 
in which Tennyson looks to a fairer day, a finer life, not being 
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pessimistic because the one he dearly loved has been stricken down. 
Is it not true that memories of a noble life that is gone incite the 
one behind to loftier things? “Forever nobler ends,’ the poet wrote. 
At the last, Tennyson, after the fearful conflict in his spirit, is 
able to declare, 
Whereof the man, that with me trod 
This planet, was a noble type 
Appearing ere the times were ripe, 
That friend of mine who lives in God, 


That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 


It was through this dear friend that Tennyson met Emily Sell- 
wood, who later was to become his wife. One day, “while walking 
in the Fairy wood, not far from the parsonage, he saw through the 
trees coming towards him his friend Arthur Hallam, walking with 
a young woman, slender, beautiful, dressed in gray. From that 
moment the poet was no longer fancy free?” 

It seemed that Hallam, feeling that he was soon to die, was 
bringing to Tennyson somebody to take his place in the poet’s heart. 
For twenty years Alfred Tennyson and Emily Sellwood were close 
friends and then she became his wife. For forty-five years he was a 
devoted husband-lover, writing once of that wife, in his dedication 
to his well-known Enoch Arden, 

Dear, near and true, no truer Time himself, 
Can prove you, though he make you evermore 
Dearer and nearer. 


In In Memoriam Tennyson called Arthur Hallam “the comrade 
of my choice’’ Surely nobody can deny that the noble love the young 
college student felt for the friend, soon to die, caused his own nature 
to be more exalted and more capable of appreciating the highest and 
of giving deeper, sincerer love to her who took the place of this dear 
comrade. 














The Existentialism of Martin Heidegger 


BY 


FRITZ-JOACHIM VON RINTELEN 





Part Il 


O,. THE Basis of his epistemological position 
Heidegger rejects all rational metaphysics, but he looks for another 
way to reach the ultimate. All of a sudden we hear that nothingness 
is only the “veil of Being;’ that Being conceals itself behind nothing- 
ness. Nothingness is indeed most intimately united with Being. 
Proceeding out of Being, it is the finitude which constantly nullifies. 
Since Being coincides with nothingness, we must say, with Heideg- 
ger, that Being itself is finite in its deepest ground. Finitude, time, 
and Being are all on the same level. And yet Being is more than the 
being of that which is in the foreground. Once Heidegger even 
said, “It is the total other” —a word which is often applied to God in 
Protestant theology. 

In this connection Heidegger establishes his theory of the 
“ontological difference,’ which is so difficult to comprehend. In this 
so-called “ontological difference; Heidegger intends to combine and 
distinguish between the multiplicity of the individual beings, on 
on the one side, and the “background being” which grounds all 
things, on the other. 

If we attempt to attain existence, then we bring about “an illu- 
mination of Being:’ Every disclosure of truth is, for Heidegger, 
simultaneously a reconcealment of truth. Thus, every spoken word 
always represents an act of narrowing down or violating something, 
of making it one-sided by taking it out of its context. The previous 
forms of western philosophy have done this through conceptualiza- 
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tion and abstraction, and have arrived at what today we call the 
mere constructions of science. Science itself is but an offspring of 
the methods of earlier metaphysics; but now all is threatened with 
becoming the victim of physics. 

As philosophers we must overcome the Logos of finite objectivity 
—that objectivity which, erroneously, has been applied even to the 
theory of God. According to Heidegger, all this confusion has 
grown out of the will to ambitious subjectivity which, in this respect, 
is not concurrent with the history of ideas. 

But Heidegger says, “Being still awaits its own becoming worthy 
of thought for man.’ In this statement we encounter Heidegger’s 
“curning of thought:’ Heidegger now holds that it is not my 
subjective thought which advances toward Being, but Being as such 
expresses itself in us. In a certain way we are drawn into the truth 
of Being. In order to understand this, think of an artist who is 
convinced that his inner inspirations derive from a realm which 
transcends his ego. Or consider the statement, “In this sense I would 
say that the bird does not fly a flight, but rather that the flight flies 
the bird” In a certain measure it is an overarching dimension which 
expresses itself in all of this. But Heidegger does not want Being to 
be understood in the sense of an absolute. He tells us unequivocally, 
“Being-in-itself never subsists without the concrete being of things:’ 
For this reason Being is most fundamentally finite. But existence and 
Being are also temporal. It need not astonish us, therefore, when we 

chat Heidegger remarks, “It is not man that is essential, but 
_ather Being-in-itself?” 

For him Being is the primal ground from which the historicity 
of human existence constantly receives an indicativn of its destiny. 
Asked what Being actually signifies, Heidegger rep‘ies that it is itself. 
But are we not thereby offered a complete abstraction in new dress? 
Even more striking is that for Heidegger all previous approaches to 
Being are but mistaken ways. It is his thesis that we can encounter 
and grasp Being only in some future thinking, for we are eternal 
‘wanderers and are always on the way. It is an unending way, this 
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way to Being; but it is a way which is always fulfilled in the 
finite and which always renews itself. | would, therefore, like to 

characterize Heidegger's position here as that of an “infinite finitude?’ 
We must, however, comment briefly on what Heidegger calls 
Geschichtlichkeit, historicity. Our temporality is at the same time a 
historicity. It is the here and now, the present moment, of the world 
situation in which we find ourselves. It is not possible to set off truths 
as independent of time. According to Heidegger, it is not our task 
to seek unchangeable truths, because Being itself sends its stipulations 
to us in history. Te which should I attach myself? In order to answer 
this, do we not need a criterion of significance? At this point 
Heidegger refers us to the poet who proclaims to us the directives 
of Being. 

Only poetry, Heidegger holds, is capable of finding words which 
are adequate to the nature of Being. In poetry language becomes the 
Temple of Being, the home of Being, within which we can overcome 
our present insecurity and homelessness. In Nietzsche’s phrase, “All 
Being wants to become word.’ In poetry we thus find the most 
profound characterization of Being—also in sagas and in myths. As 
the German poet Rilke puts it, “Poetry is Ben is the song of 
Being” But if such is the case, then we must not let ourselves 
deteriorate either into a flight from this world into a supersensible 
realm, into rationalized thinking, or into the nihilism of our techno- 
logical age—an idea expressed already by Nietzsche. We must 
overcome the estrangement of our age, including the economic 
estrangement inherent in Marxism. 

But what particular poetry is to guide us? I have mentioned 
already that different poets say different things, and so there remains, 
and must remain, an ultimate appeal to rational rhought, to insight. 
For Heidegger, however, poetry is an existential attitude. It is 
symbolic speech, not conceptual cognition or speculation. He 
acknowledges openly that philosophy so understood is not science; 
but then science could never penetrate to the ultimate anyway. It 
would be a mistake, however, to attempt to explain Heidegger’s 
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thesis psychologically or anthropologically, for he means it to have 
ontological significance. Let us, therefore, with Heidegger (who 
appeals to the German poet Hoelderlin), go straight to the “fountain- 
head”—the “fountainhead;’ however, which in its beginning is not 
rational spirit. When we do this, there open up before us perspectives 
which Heidegger himself has developed only most recently— 
perspectives which lead to the Ultimate Four: earth, heaven, mortals, 
and divinities. We gain the impression that we are to be led to a 
speculative-monistic Whole which, in the sense of the Romantics, 
overcomes the subject-object bifurcation. 

In this context everything (for Heidegger) takes on a religious 
value. He does not speak of God, but of gods and the divine, of 
divinity and humanity. “Our only disaster is to live today in the 
ciosedness of this dimension’ Here Heidegger follows Hoelderlin 
completely, and the meaning of God becomes far-reaching indeed. 
Christianity, in particular, so Heidegger maintains, has contributed 
most to the elimination of gods from the world, because it acknowl- 
edges only a transcendent God. But the divine, or the gods, are not 
the Ultimate. The Ultimate is the Holy. The Holy, however, is not 
the highest reality of the supernatural; it is, rather, something 
impersonal—the fate-like condition of the primitively and originally 
given process within Being. The Holy is never something imme- 
diately given but is that force which represents that which is whole, 
that which protects. It is the fundamentally healthy. The Holy, 
therefore, as far as Heidegger is concerned, means something quite 
different from what it means in Christian theology. Nevertheless it 
is, for Heidegger, the highest region. It is what Rudolf Otto has 
called the Numinous. From here, theologians may advance to their 
different interpretations; Heidegger does not object. But as far as he 
himself is concerned, we must be content with the sequence: 
“existential comprehension—language—poetry—origin—fountainhead 
—divinities and mortals—trend towards unity in nature—the whole 
as the Holy”’ 

But now an unexpected thought intrudes. The inner discrepancies 
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of all that is penetrate even into the highest level of Being, into the 
Holy itself. Evil and conflict—I might say nothingness in one form 
or another—cause a disturbance within everything. The Ultimate, 
therefore, is not harmony, not a cosmic in the Greek sense. A tragic 
disharmony invades and pervades everything and places in doubt 
the sense or meaning of whatever is. If, in the sense of the Romantics, 
we turn to earth-bound Mother Nature, we find that even here the 
fundamental bifurcation is a fact—even if out of this Nature the Holy 
itself rises again and again. Only in this sense, it seems to me, can 
Heidegger say, “Chaos is the Holy itself?” This is a thought which 
stands in sharpest contradiction to classical Greek thinking, according 
to which Logos, Spirit, is the most profound, the deepest ground of 
the world—an idea reflected also in the Gospel according to St. 
John, “In the beginning was the word [ Logos]:’ 

Heidegger, on the other hand, comes close to holding that spirit 
as a rational force, is the most destructive factor in the universe, for 
every attempt to elucidate Being as the truth, the “uncoveredness,’ 
of a self-revealed reality is, according to Heidegger, at the same 
time a covering up, a hiding. In its very essence the process is 
dialectical. Every word which fixates and objectifies a meaning has, 
according to Heidegger, its deathly effects. As he puts it, “It is a 
concussion which reverberates in the very core of the Holy: The 
Holy is thus the ultimate possibility of the all-inclusive whole, the 
secret of all Being; but it is itself inwardly disrupted. 

But “why should we have poets in a time of insufficiency?” so 
Heidegger asks, as did Hoelderlin before him. And he answers that 
the poet shall reveal to us the human dimensions which have been 
lost, and shall guide us into the distant future. At present we find 
ourselves in the state of expectation—in the state of the “not as yet?’ 
This again is a typically Romantic thought, revelatory perhaps of 
German mentality—a mentality which always seeks in the process 
and in the future that which liberates. But even in the “dawn of 
thinking,’ as Heidegger calls it, we can discern in the pictures and 
images of the early myths that which we have lost. But why should 
the beginning of thinking be deeper, clearer, better than all the 
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thoughts which have emerged in the course of historical develop- 
ment? Is it not the Case that the development of man’s thinking has 
created great cultures whose value and content are worth our 
admiration? Can we point to the moment in history in which spirit 
has deteriorated into a purely formal intellectualism? 

But the longing for the primitiveness of earliest times, and the 
longing for and anticipation of the future are characteristic of 
Romantic mentality. In the case of Heidegger we can speak here 
perhaps of a devotional attitude towards Being, in the sense of a 
secularized theology. But he gives us no answer to our questions, for 
an answer would at once also be a denial or a destruction. With 
respect to Heidegger’s concept of Being, one is perhaps tempted to 
quote from Richard Wagner’s Lohengrin, “Never shalt thou ask 
me?’ for the very moment we ask a question, Being escapes us. Here 
we encounter again in Heidegger that deep-seated skepticism 
concerning human spirit, to which I have referred in my introductory 
remarks—a skepticism not encountered in previous and more creative 
times. 

It is difficult to submit the ideas here developed to philosophical 
criticism because the presupposition of such criticism—that we have 
at least terms and concepts which are amenable to a common and 
meaningful interpretation—is not fulfilled. At best, therefore, we 
can only summarize. 

Heidegger’s philosophy purports to be a fundamental ontology. 
Being, almost idealistically conceived as that which is nearest to us, 
is always bound up with our human existence. Being itself takes 
possession of us in so far as it is present in an activistic projection 
which is intended to overcome the opposition of subject and object 
within us. This process of overcoming the inner bifurcation is what 
Heidegger means by existential self-surpassing. For now we no 
longer try, in subjectivistic vanity, to degrade Being to a mere object. 
Ernst Juenger characterizes Heidegger’s position well when he 
writes, “The completely conceptual abstraction inherent in modern 
scientific thinking here undergoes a radical turn from the compre- 
hensible to the incomprehensible which lies beyond all elucidation?’ 
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According to Heidegger, however, we need this radical turn because 
contemporary man is spiritually sick—as the events of our times 
prove only too well. We are animated by a tragic inner longing for 
a new security. Our existence is tragic because even in the ultimate 
whole, conceived as the Holy, there is inner conflict~an idea which 
we find not only in Heidegger but in the German mystic Jakob 
Boehme and in the later phase of Schelling’s philosophy. Nothing is 
left for us to do but to await what is coming—to see clearly the basic 
disharmony and to accept it, to bear it existentially. 

Heidegger asks of us a boundless openness and resoluteness. But 
does not this mean a resolute noncommittal which admits all conceiv- 
able possibilities? This is my first critical question. When we demand 
a complete renewal of contemporary man, then we must demand of 
philosophy that it give us clear and unequivocal directives. I shall 
acknowledge that Heidegger has given us a sensitive analysis of 
many trends genuinely present in present-day human existence, that 
he is deeply concerned with an inner awakening of man, and that he 
would like to lead us from the well-trodden path of a technological 
culture to a life of inwardness. 

As especially characteristic of Heidegger’s position, I regard the 
idea that, despite all existential elucidation, we are at the very core of 
Being still confiend to a finitude. Within this limitation, however, we 
are to rise from an unauthentic mere “being-there” to genuinely 
human existence. If we achieve this transition, then, according to 
Heidegger, there is opened up before us the future course which will 
lead us ultimately to the Holy and to the gods. 

Up to a certain point, Heidegger’s philosophy may be regarded 
as revived Hegelianism, but without the speculative part of Hegel’s 
philosophy; for Heidegger shares Kant’s skepticism with respect to 
the possibility of a rationalistic metaphysics. In the works of 
Heidegger we encounter an earnest effort to transcend philosophy as 
science in order to be taught and guided by poetry. He believes 
passionately that in this way we can prepare a comprehension of 
Being which can be fully realized in some distant future. 








On Living Within One’s Powers 


BY 
T. V. SMITH 





L, one were allowed but three words to tell 
the story of man, he might well settle, as did the ancient Sage, for 
this wistful trilogy: “Born, Troubled, Died?’ “We all got troubles,’ 
and death is a mighty, though silent, solver. But on this promontory, 
between the cry of birth and the hush of death, we men crave some- 
thing quieter than the cry and warmer than the silence. We grasp 
at any chance to snatch a little happiness while our hourglass still 
runs. 

The Great Stoic Distinction. The wisest saying to this end, 
indeed the very beginning of all wisdom, is the ancient Stoic 
distinction between what is within our power and what is not. 
These early philosophers saw already that to underbid our strength 
is to sell ourselves short, and to overbid is to undo our manhood. 
Epictetus, reputed a slave, nevertheless showed himself a wise man 
by what he said: 

Some things are under our control, while others are not 
under our control. .. . Remember [he admonishes] that if 
..+ you think . . . what is not your own to be your own, 
you will be hampered, will grieve, will be in turmoil, and 
you will blame both gods and men; while, if you think only 
what is your own to be your own, and wuat is not your 
own to be, as it really is, not your own, then no one will 
exert compulsion upon you, you will blame no one, will 
find fault with no one, will do absolutely nothing against 
your will, you will have no personal enemy, no one will 
harm you, for neither is there any harm that can touch you. 


It is surely true, as Epictetus suggests, that if we go looking for 
trouble, we'll find it. As an unknown versifier has it: 
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Better never trouble trouble until trouble troubles you, 

For you'll only make your trouble double trouble if you do; 
And the trouble, like a bubble, that you’re troubled about, 
May be nothing but a cipher with its rim rubbed out. 


Not to want things is the best insurance against dissatisfaction at not 
getting them. This is the deep, if thin, wisdom of Stoicism. It takes a 
Spinoza to draw this double moral for modern men. He deepens the 
contrast between ignorance of our powers, that ever overreaches 
itself and knowledge which stays modestly within bounds. 


For the ignorant man [says Spinoza | is not only agitated by 
external causes in many ways, and never enjoys true peace 
of soul, but lives also ignorant, as it were, both of God and 
of things, and as soon as he ceases to suffer, ceases to be. On 
the other hand [behold the contrast! | the wise man . . . is 
scarcely ever moved in his mind, but being conscious by a 
certain eternal necessity of himself, of God, and of things, 
never ceases to be, and alway s enjoys true peace of soul. 


Such wise submission yields two great advantages, according to 
Spinoza: “It teaches us how we ought to behave with regard to the 
things of fortune, or those which are not in our power, [and] it 
teaches every one, moreover, to be content with his own, and to be 
helpful to his neighbor’” 

Presumption to Aspire beyond our Powers. On the negative side, 
it is perhaps not too much to say that the greatest single obstacle to 
human contentment is what these philosophers, ancient and modern, 
are jointly driving at: oversized expectations, demands, that is to 
say, prompt us beyond our powers and leave us whimpering our 
useless woes to an unanswering void. 

This is the real trouble, as it turns out, with any and every form 
of the acquisitive life: wanting takes us out of bounds. Calling only 
for all that “jines” what at any moment one already possesses, 
acquisitiveness never reaches satisfaction as an end. Such an undis- 
ciplined attitude is Public Enemy of Happiness Number One. The 
Greeks had a name for it: Hubris. They also had a proverb to cover 
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it: “Those whom the Gods would destroy, they first make mad?’ It 
is the garden variety of madness to demand of che world either 
more than the world can provide or more than we can sustain. 

Of a woman inmate of an insane asylum, I once queried, “And 
who are you?” “Me?” she answered, surprised. “I am Queen,’ 
regaining her aplomb and leveling her gaze above my head. “Queen 
of what, lady?” “Queen of the clouds,’ said she, sweeping the 
heavens with an imperious glance. “Queen of the winds,’ she went 
on, wetting her finger uplifted to the breeze. “Queen of the bees, 
too,’ watching a busy fellow plundering the flower before her— 
“And,’ added she with a flourish of vocal finality, “I am also Queen 
of the wolves!” 

Yes, she was mad, quite mad. But the Greeks did not think any 
mortal wholly sane who had to own more and more things in order 
to be happy. To overbid one’s hand was to get out of hand; and that 
was, in the view of the Greeks, to expose oneself dangerously to 
the wrath of the gods—and on the part of the gods to the exactions 
of Fate. “May I reckon the wise to be the wealthy,’ so runs the 
Platonic prayer, “and may I have such a quantity of gold as the 
temperate man, and he only, may bear and carry:’ 

The Hebrew-Christian Counterpart. Nor is the warning against 
spiritual arrogance confined to the Greek side of our cultural 
inheritance. The Hebrews wrote the same moral in flaming light 
across the skies, the moral that for men to forget that they are not 
gods is impiety and is sure to invite punishment from on high. 

The penalty for excessive pride can be read between the lines of 
the story of the Tower of Babel: “Go to;’ said men, “let us build a 
city and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven; and let us make 
us a name. . . ’’ “Go to,’ rejoined the Hebrew Deity in prophetic 
knowledge of what men were up to, “let us go down, and there 
confound their language. . .?” 

This was the trouble, too, of Eve in Eden, “That she wanted to 
become like the gods, knowing good and evil’ It was the trouble, 
too, with Satan, who infected Eve—“Poor motherless Eve!” —with 
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inordinate ambition. He knew whereof he advised. In heaven he 
had had all the heart could desire, save only God’s prerogative, and 
this lay beyond His power. Blissful until, as Milton tells, 
.. What time his pride 
Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels, by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers, 
He trusted to have equaled the Most High. 
Satan pleads guilty to the charge and proceeds to justify his 
presumption as legitimate price: 
To reign is worth ambition though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven. 


With Satan thus, we are already launched on celestial exemplifi- 
cation of our prime human problem. This displacement requires 
little explanation and certainly no apology from men wise enough 
to see themselves in the perspective which their own imaginations 
have created. “Theology;’ once remarked the dean of a famous 
divinity school, “is transcendentalized politics: We distinguish our 
efforts to help men live with their problems from the efforts of those 
who presume to invoke peace of soul, by ourselves seeing in theology 
man’s hopes and fears “writ large?” Mythology is man’s morality 
spread in light across the sky. 

Prometheus, Man’s Suffering Helper. To venture beyond one’s 
powers was—returning now to the moral of the Greeks—no less 
ominous in Hellas than in Palestine. In neither culture was there 
any place to hide. Not even Prometheus, though he acted in a good 
cause, could escape the reach of Jovian thunderbolts hurled in 
reprisal. 

Vain the wit is of the wisest to deceive the mind of Jove; 

Not Prometheus, son of Iapetua, though his heart was 
moved by love, 

Might escape the heavy anger of the God that rules the skies 


But, despite of all his cunning, with a strong chain bound 
he lies. 
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It was the overtones of such divine fury that Sophocles heard 
long ago upon the Aegean, which brought into his mind, as Matthew 
Arnold tells it, “The turbid ebb and flow of human misery?’ But it 
was Aeschylus who brings the lesson home to us most furiously: 
that men, and gods, must operate only within their powers. 
Hephaestus comes in Prometheus Bound, like one of Job’s sadistic 
friends, to counsel relief from punishment in renunciation by 
Prometheus of his pride: 


Where Jove commands whoso neglects, rebels, 
And pays the traitor’s fine. 


Hermes, too, pleads with Prometheus and then threatens him in the 
high name of Jove: 


This haughty tone hath been thy sin before; 
Thy pride will strand thee on a worser foe. 


Joining the preachment is sad, but subdued Ocean: 


A wise word to the wise; receive it wisely. 
Know what thou art, and make thy manners new; 
For a new king doth rule the subject gods... . 


Even the Chorus chimes in with admonition to strengthen Hermes’ 
advice: 

If we may speak, what Hermes says is wise, 

And fitting the occasion. He advises 

That stubborn will should yield to prudent counsel. 

Obey: thy wisdom should not league with folly. 


Amid all admonition, however, Prometheus stands fast, as Job 
did somewhat shakily in the Hebrew drama. Job, before manifesta- 
tions of divine might, seems to cower; and these are the fateful words 
of what sounds like renunciation: 


I know that thou canst do all things, 

And no plan is too difficult for Thee. 

Therefore I have declared, without understanding, 
Things too wonderful for me without knowing. 
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Prometheus, on the other hand, hurls unambiguous defiance at 
him whom he regards false holder of the power of heaven: 


In one round sentence, every God I hate 
That injures me who never injured him. 


The insolent thus with insolence I repay. 


And against the charge that he is mad, to dare such defiance against 
heaven, Prometheus replies, by way of admission and demurrer: 


Most mad! If madness ’tis to hate our foes. 
Seems it strange that foe should suffer 
From the vengeance of his foe? 

I am ready. 


In Grecian religion, however, it was not meet that man be found 
pitted finally against deity, however just-seeming the cause. However 
grateful men might be for his end, Prometheus’ means they could 
not approve without involving themselves in his ruin. Prometheus, 


like Satan, was a sort of god himself—a Titan—and so could hardly 
be justly charged with presumption merely because he felt within 
himself the prompting of divine powers. His quarrel with Zeus was, 
then, a sort of jurisdictional dispute between two equally legitimate 
centers of power on high. In a later and more romantic age, when 
Stoic wisdom was in eclipse, when men were crowding their 
boundaries on every side in joint effort to enlarge their powers, 
Shelley, child of science, seizes upon this semblance of legitimacy to 
make Prometheus not only the high hero of mankind but also 
rightful contender for heavenly dominion against the old and 
tyrannous god, Zeus. (“An honest god is the noble work of man’) 
Shelley prefaces his Prometheus Unbound with his own personal 
declaration of independence: “For my part I had rather be damned 
with Plato and Lord Bacon, than go to Heaven with Paley and 
Malthus” From this, one could already guess what his Promethean 
Hero would declare against Might enthroned as heavenly Right: 
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I curse thee! Let a sufferer’s curse 

Clasp thee! His torturer, like remorse; 

Till thine Infinity shall be 

A robe of envenomed agony; 

And thine Omnipotence a crown of pain, 

To cling like burning gold round thy dissolving brain. 


Thus, on the negative side, the side of rebellion against all that is 
evil, and most of all against the dark force of uplifted but illegitimate 
power. On the positive side, we get from Shelley this magnificent 
declaration: 
To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 
To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 

Truth to tell, from the Greek foreground of freedom, Aeschylus, 
too, leaves open a small window on this brighter alternative view. 
His Prometheus, for all his error, is possessor of a secret (Knowledge 
of Jove’s fated overthrow) which puts Zeus within the power of his 
suffering victim, even as foreknowledge always yields advantage. 
In the power of this secret knowledge, the sufferer rightly exults: 

Nor insult harsh, nor cunning craft of Jove 
Shall force this tale from me, till he unloose 
These bonds. . . . 

No threat, no fear, shall move me to reveal 


The hand that hurls him from his tyrant throne. 


The Moral Reaches beyond Mythology. The moral of all morals, 
from the great myths on both sides of our culture, would seem, 
then, to be that men must operate within their powers on pain of 
consequences mortally adverse. Religiously, to forget finitude is 
presumptuously to be guilty of the sin of sins; and morally to outbid 
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our powers is to undermine our last chance of happiness. Whatever 
is within our power is ours, whatever is beyond our power is not 
ours. This insight puts a ceiling over our hope, but also a floor under 
our despair. 

So declare both our Greek and our Hebrew ancestral voices. 
The mythologies only point in mighty metaphor to what we know, 
or can learn, of ourselves for a natural fact. To bite off more than we 
can chew plagues us with dyspepsia. There is a natural penalty of 
presumption. 

It is that penalty, apart from the wrath of the gods, which we 
need most to heed if not to fear. There is a sense of guilt which 
rises naturally and inevitably to set us back on our haunches when 
we have presumed to cross the great white line down the open 
highway of life. Sad to say, it is conscience itself which drives men 
over the line in faster pursuit of the shining but ever receding goal of 
perfection. It is this fact which invests with tragedy the truth of 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s emphasis for our generation: the truth that 
“The Dignity of man and the misery of man . . . have the same root?’ 
From pride, that is, come both power and presumption. 

The most obvious flowering from that rootage is the insistent 
drive to do good. It is not the presumption decried by Shakespeare 
which we moderns have most to dread: 

It is not with Him that all things knows 

As’tis with us that square our guess by shows: 
But most it is presumption in us when 

The help of Heaven we count the acts of men. 


Not that, indeed, but the opposite: when we invest “the acts of men” 
with the impetuosity of heaven. To seek to take the kingdom of good 
by force: this is to drive us across the great white line. 

There are men—yes, and women too!—who, knowing that little 
of reform can be achieved without the pooling of resources, proceed 
to join everything in sight out of the fatuous hope that in a single 
lifetime they can make the world over in the image of perfection. 
Like knights in armor, they joust at every phantom, running them 
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through to the dissipation of their own energies and to the death of 
their own autonomy. It is the peculiar presumption of our country 
and time to operate on the notion that the more organizations you 
join, the more good you do. Not only does this procedure dissipate 
energies, rushing from one committee meeting to another; it degrades 
the ideal sought through the means chosen. 

In general, the larger the organization, the lower the quality of 
good achieved through it. This is not because of proverbial notion 
that “power is poison”; it is, rather, due to the impoverishment of 
compromise, which is requisite to all collective effort. “Organiza- 
tionitis” is the fatal disease of liberalism. It is the peculiar form which 
presumption takes in our day: that heaven can be attained if enough 
people labor at the Tower of Babel and that the more the effort, the 
greater the progress. This is not only to neglect the wisdom of our 
Stoic maxim, it is to neglect greater wisdom closer home, that 
which is described in the nugget from Emerson. “It is easy in the 
world to live after the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live 
after our own; but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude?’ 

The Previous Question: W hat is beyond our Powers? There arise 
from all that we have said two necessary comments upon, even 
corrections of, the Stoic maxim, a maxim whose insight is shared by 
Christianity. The first is that it is sometimes necessary for us to raise 
our sights above the horizon of our powers in order for us to hit the 
farthest target which is within our power. The final extension of 
human power is understanding of what is beyond our power. 
Aspiration hath its own trajectory. 

The second comment is, that, in order to live to the limit of our 
powers, we must be always stretching the powers themselves. The 
men whom we have adjudged to be our greatest are those who at the 
time of their ordeal have pushed, rather than merely leaned, against 
the boundaries. Consider how both Jefferson and Lincoln crowded 
their executive powers, constitutionally speaking. Jefferson on 
constitutional power to make the Louisiana Purchase: “The Consti- 
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tution has made no provision. . . . The Executive . . . have done an 
act beyond the Constitution. . . . The Legislature . . . must throw 
themselves on their country for doing for them unauthorized what 
we know they would have done for themselves had they been in a 
situation to do it:’ Lincoln upon the Emancipation of the slaves: 
“I felt that measures otherwise unconstitutioral might become lawful 
by becoming indispensable:’ Prowess, this is, becomes a necessary 
means toward the proper estimat »n of what our powers are. 

Life is a balance of vital energies which never stays put. It is a 
balance ever receding or always advancing. If one does not keep on, 
he begins to slip back: and if he starts downward, he easily ends in 
his own dead sea of diminution. Says Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the 
Negro folk singer: 

For once in that river of ruin 
What boots it to do or to dare; 


For down we must go in the turbulent flow 
To the desolate sea of despair. 


What is outside our powers today, may tomorrow, through wise 
exercise meantime and courage at the crossroads of prowess, be 
within our powers. Knowledge of what one does not know is 
superknowledge. Luckily for man, he has in his natural equipment a 
large stock of love of variety, of sense of adventure, of trying out 
his power. Upon this natural endowment the human race has ever 
depended to skirt the sea of love of ease, of downpull toward 
lethargy. As Shakespeare has Ulysses say in luring Achilles, still 
sulking in his “Tents,” to action, 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,— 

That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 

Though they are moulded of things past, 

And give to dust that is a little gilt 

More laud than gilt o’erdusted. 


It is this compensating dynamics which explains the curious 
ambivalence men have toward their heroes (and villains). It yields 
us a logical “out;’ too, from the limitation of the Stoic proscription. 
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We have written already of Satan in the Hebraic-Christian tradition 
and of Prometheus in our Classic inheritance. There is this further 
thing to be said of each. 

Of Satan we can hardly overstress what has so often been 
remarked, that he seems at times more admirable than God. Milton 
struggled heroically, but not always successfully, to keep the arch- 
villain from becoming his (and his readers’) hero. Strange outcome! 
How could it be so? Well, Satan himself was a sort of god, as we 
have said, with divine powers all his own; and he had rights, within 
his powers, to undertake great things. He needed only motivation, 
and this he found in envy. 

He felt himself stifled by being made subordinate to the Son. We 
know how it feels to be slighted. Satan felt slighted, and he acted as 
you and I might act: he got even with God in the only way he could, 
by subverting man from obedience to God. This was hard on man, 
but it makes a devil who is all but human in his attitudes, with much 
more than human powers to define his operations. Power divine by 
inheritance might have become much greater than it was through 
virtuous exercise. Satan is deprived of that exercise. His cause (the 
prompting to rebellion) was therefore just. 

Now this same story, or at least a story with the same moral, is 
unfolded for us in Greek tragedy. There is deep ambivalence in 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus. It shows up most clearly in the final 
conversion of the Chorus to the side of Prometheus. First, the Chorus 
sided with Zeus, as we have seen. It had already counseled capitulation 
to the reigning god; but as the story unfolds into a clearer moral 
issue, the Chorus switches to Prometheus, and hurls this reply to 
Hermes, who is apologist for the case of Zeus: 

Wouldst thou with thy words persuade us, 
Use a more persuasive speech; 

Urge no reasons to convince me 

That an honest heart must hate: 

I will hate a traitor’s name; 

Earth has plagues, but none more noisome 
Than a faithless friend in need. 
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The weakness in the divine armor is shown also in both classic 
cases by the overreadiness of Omnipotence to absolve itself from 
guilt. Man must be made author of his own woe, though God be 
engineer and architect of man. Says Hermes, in reply to the weaken- 
ing of the Chorus and in apology for Jove’s (mis) use of power: 


Nor, when evil hunts thee out, 
Blame great jove that he doth smite 
Thee with an unexpected stroke. 
Not the Gods; thy proper folly 

Is the parent of thy woes. 

Jove hath laid no trap to snare thee, 
But the scapeless net of ruin 

Thou hast woven for thyself. 





To the selfsame end in Paradise Lost not only must Milton 
“justify the ways of God to man,’ but God the Father is overready 
to exculpate Himself to God the Son for letting the devil get the 
better of man: 

...Whose fault? 
Whose but his own? Ingrate, he had of me 
All he could have; I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created all the Ethereal Powers 
And Spirits, both them who stood and them who failed: 
Freely they stood who stood, and failed who failed. 


To see clearly that there is an alternative, turn to a certain 
outwriting of the same theme. Robert Frost in his Masque of Reason 
puts God, rather than man, upon the defensive. 


Job. Why did you hurt me so? I am reduced 
To asking flatly for a reason—outright. 


God. I was just showing off to the Devil, Job. 
As is set forth in Chapter One and Two. 
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"Twas human of You. I expected more 
Than I could understand and what I get 
Is almost less than I can understand. 


Job, you must understand my provocation. 
The tempter comes to me and I am tempted. 


The Moral of our Main Mythologies. The privilege of expanding 
our pov ers, yea, the duty to do so, brings us back to the constructive 
teck, not overly emphasized by Stoicism and sometimes sadly 
neglected in Christian doctrine. Both traditions were more concerned 
to tell men what not to do than to open for them new paths of 
prowess. Salvation was the goal, not amelioration. To stay within 
our powers, was a safer counsel, than to push action to its uttermost. 
The less you do, the less you do that is wrong. Where the thought is 
thus negative, the efficacy of effort will always be depreciated. There 
are styles in theology; and they come and go, like styles elsewhere. 
It was once the idiom of piety to fear excess and so to warn against 
presumption; today it is the idiom to fear defect and so to flee 
stagnation. The final vice is to stomach what can be avoided—or 
voided. 

It is science that has made the difference. It has turned Stoicism 
into a pragmatism. We can now go farther than our forefathers and 
still stay well within our powers. Science begets the expanding fact; 
poetry articulates with natural piety the growing insight. 

Through such a change in ideological styles, we have before us 
now the simple fact, quite capable of demonstration and utterly 
rewarding of emphasis, that what is today beyond our powers may 
tomorrow be within them, if we do not meantime take leave of our 
courage and throw our arms away. It is this blessed ambiguity, to be 
resolved through time, which enables us, and indeed nerves us, to turn 
to account all that we know of science and all that we can learn of 
society. “To bargain from a position of strength” is personal wisdom 
as well as international prudence. 
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How far from fear to hope we've swung is eloquently testified 
to by the fact that in India today, and elsewhere (bur not in Italy), 
the old economy of fear of overpopulation is now turned into hope 
of remedy by pushing the limits of populational control. The age of 
science is an epoch that does not disprove, but which does amend, 
the insight of Stoicism. 

Science thrives upon the expansion of human powers. One may 
be wholly modest, as was Newton, as was Einstein, before the 
impossible; but at the same time be bold to demand proof that 
anything is impossible before admitting it to be so. As the war sign 
had it, boldly but not presumptuously: “The difficult we do at once; 
the impossible takes a little longer!”” War miracles were performed in 
the name of that intrepidity; why not now the miracles of peace? 
The truth is that we do not have to worry about the impossible, if 
we fearlessly emphasize the indefinite expansibility of the possible. 
Not in presumption, then, but in natural piety we may proclaim that 
man has to fear on high only the gods of fear. 

The most precious of all our human powers is the capacity thus 
to expand our powers. The possible is always on the grow. To 
emphasize one’s best is good; but to make one’s best better, is best. 
In this expanding process, to which we return again and again, 
growth, more even than its product, progress, spells out man’s most 
effective chance at happiness. Let the limits of our powers, then, be 
determined by hope, not by fear. We will know what is beyond our 
powers only by doing daily our best to extend these powers. The 
test of power is prowess, not acquiescence in evil. Acceptance of 
less is noble only after we have done our very best to cure all that is 
curable. 

So let our summarizing wisdom be a sentiment credited to 
Reinhold Niebuhr, sage, philosopher, and recondite theologian: 
“Give us courage to change what can be changed for the better, 
stamina to bear without repining what cannot be remedied, and 
wisdom to know the difference?” 








Notes and Discussions 





MODERN AGE: A CONSERVATIVE REVIEW 


The first issue of this new quarterly sets a high standard. Edited by Russeii 
Kirk, whose Conservative Mind (1953) and subsequent volumes have made 
him widely known, Modern Age presents a wide variety of topics: the con- 
flict between American democratic institutions and world responsibilities; 
anomalies in Tito’s relations with Russia and the West; fallacies in Toynbee’s 
concept of history; two newly translated essays by José Ortega y Gasset; 
accounts of present-day Spain and Germany; book reviews, poems, and a 
story translated from Japanese. By a “conservative” journal, the editor means 
one “dedicated to conserving the best elements in our civilization’ Though 
there is a frequent note of skepticism in the present issue, it is a thoughtful 
skepticism, well calculated to achieve the announced object of the journal: 
“not to pick quarrels, but to bring about a meeting of men’s minds:” Modern 
Age is published by the Foundation for Foreign Affairs, Inc., 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4. Subscription is $3 per year. B.R. McEtperry, Jr. 


On September 1, 1957, Dr. Paul Miller joined the staff of the School of 
Philosophy as instructor in Greek and Medieval philosophy. Dr. Miller, who 
has studied at the Sorbonne, the University of Vienna, and the Institute of 
Medieval Studies in Toronto, received his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1951. 


BOUQUETS 


“I am enjoying each issue [of The Personalist], rereading some articles. Keep- 
ing abreast of thought is really exhilarating? —J. L. 


“Having recently seen a copy of the last April issue stimulated me to send in 
a subscription to your excellent publication’ —M. McC. 


“Heavens! I almost forgot my favorite magazine. There is nothing like it and 
I do not want to miss a copy. Here is my subscription’’—J. T. 


“T seize this opportunity to express my great esteem for your journal, which, 
to me, is a streak of light in the surrounding gloom (of atheism and material- 
ism) of your country”—P C. 


“‘History and Human Destiny’ (by Doctor Werkmeister) has been a marvel 
for my spiritual well being”—P A. 
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Along the Bookshelf 





THE NEW AND THE OLD IN PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Cominc Wortp Civitization. By William Ernest Hocking. Harper & 
Bros., N.Y. pp. xiv-2 10. $3.75. 

The name of William Ernest Hocking stands among the great in American 

philosophy. His name will in itself commend the book to scholars all over the 

world; however, the reader will soon discover that the author has not relied 

upon past philosophic laurels, but that here he has reached his philosophic 

best. 


His analysis of our present dilemma and his optimistic faith for the 
future are the striking features of the work. Fully aware that modern man’s 
predicament calls for no easy answer and that the differences between 
nations and religions are difficult to resolve, he finds a hope for the future in 
man’s deeper longing for relatedness to the whole of which he is a part. 
Man’s real problems are in his “abandonment of his native rapport with the 
whole, the nerve of worth in his own living” (23) The state in itself is an 
impotent force to correct our evils because “the state depends for its vitality 
upon a motivation which it cannot itself command. . .. There is nothing on 
which a free state so much depends as on assent of its people’’ (6, 18) 

Religion is one of the crucial issues in the coming world civilization and 
Hocking’s analysis of the role that religions must play in the world of 
tomorrow is brilliant and provocative. Predicated upon the assumption that 
no one religion is the answer and that all religions emerge out of the common 
soil of a native desire for cosmic identity, he analyzes the character and 
future role of Christianity which has too often been a stumbling block to an 
ecumenicity. In a striking statement Hocking contends, “The day of private 
and local religions is over’ (80) However, he very realistically sees the value 
of a particular religion within the framework of a given culture. He does not 
advocate a watered down type of religion that says nothing significant in 
order to avoid controversy, but he views a given religion within the broader 
perspective of universality. This is uniquely true of Christianity, he believes, 
because its true nature is in the conviction that man participates in the divine 
nature which must express itself in love to God and to man. Its essence is 
threefold: 

The faith—That the nature of things is divine love for the created 
world, 2 love that suffers; The code: That desire must be reborn as 
active love, a will to create through suffering; The deed: The Move- 
ment initiated by such a will, as creating the conditions for the 
nonfutility of all such wills. Thus the kingdom is being actualized, 
a slow leaven in human history, or in another figure, a war of 
persuasion in a world of free wills. (108) 
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The hope for significant interactio.: among universal religions is not in 
the externals of thought and liturgy, but resides in their “unlosable essences 
in whatever context they appear: (142) This does not mean that all ways 
are necessarily equally good, but the central religious view, namely, “the per- 
ception of Being as beatitude—God is, and God is One? (149) is the link that 
makes a meeting of “spirits” possible, though not a meeting of “minds” “... A 
world civilization; Hocking contends, “must be an organism. . . . The quest 
for a world faith must retain, in its care for the whole, a continuing solicitude 
for its diverse members. And not alone for the sake of the worshipers whose 
ancestral reverences are involved, but also for the sake of that total human 
experience to which belongs the full truth of religion” (153) 

His plea is for a maturity of religious expression that will see itself within 
the broader context of our common humanity, a religion that speaks with 
conviction yet not with arrogance. Hocking has spoken to the needs of our 
day in a time when the world can no longer afford to be divided. If thinking 
men throughout the world take his insights seriously, the future will be more 
hopeful and the development of mutual respect more imminent. 

Professor Hocking has added an appendix to the volume—a review he 
had written for Christian Century some years ago, “Is There a God? A 
Conversation,’ and a delightful personal letter from Professor M. C. Otto in 
response to this review. J. Westey Ross 


Tue Brovocicat Basis or Human Freevom. By Theodosius Dobzhansky. 


Columbia University Press, N.Y. pp. vi-139. $2.95. 

“The view of ‘nature, red in tooth and claw; in which every living being has 
only the alternative to ‘eat or be eaten; is just as unfounded as the sentimen- 
talist view that all is sweetness and light in unspoiled nature: These words 
possess unusual significance coming from the world’s greatest living biolo- 
gist, for they run counter to the desperate dogmas of any materialistic science. 
Professor Dobzhansky calls attention to the fact that in its view of the Cosmic 
Process, Christianity is the one religion which is implicitly evolutionistic in 
viewing Redemption as the central event, and the biological singularity of 
man. The appearance of man, far from being accounted for by pointing to an 
animal ancestry, appears as an evolutionary novelty. There is in him that 
which no merely physical heritage from the beasts could have produced. 

Alterations introduced into the genes by outside agents (such as the 
nuclear fall-out now promises) are in most cases not able to reproduce 
themselves. The possession of a genotype does not corapel a person to commit 
crime, for the cultural patterns are not determined by the genes. 

Psychoanalytical theories about American or Japanese character as 
influenced by the quantity of cow’s milk they consume, severe toilet training, 
or tight swaddling is dismissed as “diaper anthropology”” 

For every gene 101-9 genotypes are possible, greater than the number 
of atoms in the universe, so every human being is a unique genotype. 
“Fitness” is not always promoted by ability to win a combat, but is much 
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more likely to be furthered by the inclination to avoid combat. The only 
solution to the problems of society lies in the acceptance of a divine sanction 
as the foundation of ethics. 

“The crumbling of this foundation in our day leaves a terrible void in 
the human soul” (i27) “The old evolution was and is essentially amoral. 
The new evolution involves knowledge, including the knowledge of good 
and evil” (135) “Evolution, too, will have to be thought about in the light 
of eternity, eternity in the light of evolution, and human life in the lights of 
both” (122) How much evidence from the highest scientific sources will it 
take to convince the materialist of the reality of human values, and the 
fundamentalist that the best of modern science is on the side of religion? 

R. TE 


Conrucius. By Shigeki Kaizuka. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 192. $3.00. 

According to Professor Kaizuka, the difference in the original sources avail- 
able to the earliest biographer of Confucius, Ssu-ma Ch’ien, who wrote in 
the first century B.c., and those still extant at the present is extremely slight. 
There are the Analects, “a farrage of unrelated chapters, entirely devoid of 
any order (giving) no detailed information at any point:’ (44) There are 
the Ch’un-ch’iu Classic (The Spring and Autumn Annals) chronicle of 
Confucius’ home state of Lu. And finally, there are the three commentaries, 
Kung-yang, Ku-liang, and Tso-shih, appended to the original Classic by 
three later schools of Confucianism. Out of these brief and ambiguous 
materials the biographer, ancient and modern, must pick and choose, interpret 
and interpolate, as best he can. It is a tribute to the scholarship and interpretive 
ability of Professor Kaizuka that from such slim resources he has fashioned 
a reasoned and readable account of the life and times of China’s greatest sage. 

What then of the vast body of Confucian folklore, legend, and pseudo- 
historical literature accreted over the centuries? Professor Kaizuka has— 
wisely, I think—chxsen to ignore it, with the result that while Confucius 
often appears somewhat less than the saint and sage such eulogists as Lin 
Yutang would make him, he emerges for better or worse as a much the more 
human personality. So viewed, Confucius the statesman sometimes seems a 
politician whose policies and aspirations are not above criticism; so regarded, 
Confucius the educator shows forth as a teacher not invariably fallible. And 
while Professor Kaizuka’s interpretation of the Confucian social and political 
philosophy is throughout sympathetic, one senses at times the scholarly 
honesty which refuses to gloss over the frailties of the master. 

Of the other admirable feature of this book, its background picture of 
the social and political climate of China in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., 
suffice it to say that Professor Kaizuka has succeeded in making clear the 
political and social pattern without ever letting it obscure the point of central 
interest. The Chinese terminology has been kept to a minimum; the necessary 
historical data have been properly provided by the inclusion of a chrono- 
logical table and maps. The translation, like most others in this series (Ethical 
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and Religious Classics of East and West), appears to be of a very high quality. 
Tulane University Rosert C. WHITTEMORE 


Firry Years or Cuinese Puitosopny, 1898-1950. By O. Briere. The Mac- 
millan Co., N.Y. pp. 159. $4.75. 

During the past half-century philosophy in China has been as vigorous and 
as practically consequential as it was during the golden age of the later Chou 
era. Within the last fifty years that nation has passed through a period of 
storm and stress of great violence which brought an end to the monarchy 
and eventually witnessed the rise of dominant communism. Since 1900, then, 
the intellectual issues have been more than merely speculative; they have 
been pursued with a sense of crisis and destiny and identified with grave 
questions of political, ethical, social, and economic policy. Before this time 
the central debate among Chinese philosophers centered about the claims of 
the naturalistic system of Chu Hsi and the idealism of Wang Yang-Ming. 
Subsequently, as it became increasingly obvious that fundamental recon- 
struction and advance was required in the nation, the critical question was 
one of how much indigenous thought and value ought to be preserved and 
how much of the new and foreign imported from the West. In spite of the 
significance of this intellectual period in Chinese history, it is one that is 
scarcely more than a blank page to westerners, aside from the exceptional 
instance of a small group of expert students. To most of us the political 
conquest of that nation by Marxism consequently remains a total mystery. 

We are, therefore, under obligation to Professor Briére, onetime member 
of the faculty of Aurora University in Shanghai, later for several years 
under house arrest in the Communist regime, and now resident in Formosa, 
for meeting this desideratum by providing us with a comprehensive survey 
of Chinese thought during the past fifty years. Idealism, as he shows, is at 
present a minority interest in the nation; its dominant view has been 
naturalistic and nontheistic. Between 1898 and 1927 the major current of 
thought was positivist and scientific; since then it has been increasingly 
Marxist. Otherwise the central issue of controversy has been between the 
two positions of what he calls Orientalism and Occidentalism; namely, 
between those who stood for a conserving of the national tradition, with its 
practical Confucian virtues and order, and the more radical program of 
scrapping much of that tradition in order to replace it with western demo- 
cratic, scientific, and technological principles and values. In the latter half 
of this period “The Marxist group was at all times the most influential, the 
most active, the most prolific in the world of ideas’’ (105) Such acknowledged 
scholars as Fung Yu-lan and Hu Shih were positivist or naturalistic 
pragmatists. It is instructive that the two chief westerners who have recently 
visited China and left their i impression on it were John Dewey and Bertrand 
Russell. We seem to have here an instance of the old story of which the 
history of modern Japan is another example, that Asia has failed to penetrate 
to the secret of western idealism—its Platonism, its Stoicism, its Christianity— 
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and has seen in it only scientific and technological power. In a rather extensive 
appendix the author provides us with a representative bibliography of Chinese 
authors and principal works of the past half century. Since nothing of the 
kind is available at present in the West, this book will be invaluable to those 
who seek to understand the intellectual background of the extraordinary 
transformation that has occurred in East Asia in our time. Originally pub- 
lished in French, the translation is by Laurence G. Thompson. A short 
preface is contributed by E. R. Hughes. Wizzur Lone 


Sotovyev: Propuetr or Russian-Western Unity. By Egbert Munzer. Philo- 
sophical Library, N.Y. pp. vi-154. $4.75. 

Those who may have wondered at the frequent attacks in recent years on 
American personalism in general and on The Personalist in particular, will 
learn from this book something of the reason for Soviet disquietude. Solovyev 
was an outstanding personalist, leader of the philosophical group in Russia 
and friendly toward the West. He held to the basic idea that unity between 
East and West could come only through Christianity. He died in 1900 too 
early to suffer the persecutions, exilings, and murderings of his personalist- 
minded colleagues. But thought, while driven underground, cannot be 
obliterated, and there can be no doubt that a residue remains and this is what 
disturbs the Kremlin. 

Although he did not create a well-rounded system of thought and was at 
times lured by the vagaries of an extreme mysticism, he was yet one of the 
most profound of modern thinkers. He av oided both the Hegelian absolutism 
and that of the Orient by affirming that we, the subjects of knowledge, must 
stand in some inner relation to the all-one; there must be an inner familiarity, 
an incarnation of God in man, if there is to be any understanding by man of 
the Divinity or any real basis for ethics. He held that followi ing Hegel to the 
end one could not escape pantheism on the one hand and atheism on the 
other. “The Absolute, God, is the positive nothing” (22) for to be truly 
universal is to be actually identified with all being, all creation. “This 
individual being or, the realized expression of the absolute God, is Christ,’ 
(25) and the soul possesses “real unity only in so far as it is possessed by 
God? (26) Thus the Incarnation becomes the crowning event in history, 
marking the beginning of a new spiritual era and calling for a new 
reformation. 

As the ultimate source of all ethics is God, so “God and the soul are not 
the postulates of the moral law, but the direct creative forces of the moral 
reality:’ (68-69) “The age which Humanism ushered in is now being buried 
under the ruins of a whole continent and a new conception of man must be 
evolved. (89) . .. A union of mankind without God represents the deepest 
falsification of the Good. . . . Out of freedom God has created man, out of 
freedom must man return to Hiin?” (122) 

This is an unusually rewarding book for intelligent readers. R. TE 
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Tue KAntTIAN THING-IN-ITSELF. By Oscar W. Miller. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y. pp. xix-142. $3.75. 

In this volume Mr. Miller calls attention to the fact that the historical develop- 
ment of the concept “Thing-in-itself” has been marked with confusion and 
unfruitfulness. “Every attempt to account for the world by means of a 
realistic ‘Thing-..1-itself has thus far failed? (43) He contends that the 
“Yhing-in-itself” is not some realistic or spiritual something existing inde- 
pendently over against man and natural phenomena. His theory may be 
called a “conceptual or subsistent existent:’ Thus, the “Thing-in-itself” may 
be the reflective “I-in-it-self? “A world was here when or before he began to 
think; but his world was not here until he created it out of the stuff of his own 
being” (133) 

The solution of these concepts may be disposed of as Watson observes in 
his Selections from Kant, “This ‘schematism’ may be an art hidden away in 
the depth of the human soul, the secret of which we need not hope to drag 
forth to the light of day”’ (39) Nevertheless, man must find some answers to 
satisfy his mind relevant to the imponderable enigmas of the Universe. 

Thus, does man lay the foundations of his world. Thus, does he build 
his temple and ornament it with a tower. In other words, the build- 
ing of an ideal, intelligible, or logical world, is just a continuation of 
man’s instinct, desire, and need to build houses, cities, and institu- 
tions. No rational or reflective being can conceive as living in a 
world to which he makes no mental contribution. (43) 

Marian GooDLANDER 


RoussEAU—TOTALITARIAN OR LiperaL? By John C. Chapman. Columbia 
University Press, N.Y. pp. viii-154. $3.25. 
Rousseau’s ethical and social notions developed aiong lines that are quite 
reminiscent of Plato: confronted by the realities of hard fact, he relinquished 
his unattainable ideal of moral autonomy gained and held by wisdom and 
accepted in the end a second best which acknowledged the role of irrational 
emotions and considerable control by the state. The author of this study, 
however, believes that it is easy to overstate the claim that Rousseau accepted 
social tyranny> After surveying his doctrine of human nature and political 
theory against the background of the ideological climate of the time, Mr. 
Chapman concludes that “Perhaps Rousseau’s conception of man is closer 
to that of modern liberals than we have suspected. Concern with his work 
as a source of totalitarian doctrine may have obscured its contribution to the 
theory and practice of liberal democracy:’ (vii) In Rousseau’s later writings, 
it is confessed, there are totalitarian elements, such as a stress on manufac- 
turing patriotic feeling instead of relying on moral intelligence, his scheme 
of mutual spying among the citizenry, and his proposal for a state religion. 
Nonetheless, it is pointed out, Rousseau’s position is essentially moral and 
personalistic; so far as realities permit what he seeks is ethical self-realization 
for men within a social context. His doctrine of general will is not opposed 
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to democracy; it is antithetical to partisanship and the rule of selfish interests. 
Much of his doctrine contrasts with classical liberalistic theory, but his 
thinking is broadly in line with that of contemporary liberalism: it repudiates 
social atomism, recognizes the dynamic role of social institutions, and insists 
that a scheme must be found which will help man escape from his natural 
and perpetual tendency to pride and selfishness. W.L. 


Gerorce Berketey. Edited by S. C. Pepper, et al. University of California 
Press, Berkeley. pp. v-206. paper, $4.00. 

Among the classical British thinkers Berkeley stands apart in his consistent 
appeal to experience, in producing a straightforw ard piece of metaphysical 
reasoning that is unique in the so-called empiricist tradition, and in offering 
to his age a forceful argument against solipsism. Essentially Cartesian in his 
assumptions regarding the nature of secondary qualities and the ontological 
intuition of selfhood which provided the foundation of metaphysics and the 
source of the categories, he consistently carried that tradition to its logical 
conclusion. In perusing the present volume of eleven papers by as many 
authors, one is led to reflect on the curious fact that the good bishop of 
Cloyne, from his own day to the present, has been the butt of much criticism 
that is irrelevant and genially libelous. It was so in the good old days of the 
London coffee shops; it has been so more recently, for example, in the 
' astonishing criticisms directed against him by Lord Russell. While some of 
the papers in the volumes at hand proceed sympathetically to understand 
him, many seem more desirous of refuting not the real man but a straw 
image. W. R. Dennes is particularly guilty of throwing at the bishop a 
variety of criticisms too often careless and factually tangential. S. C. Pepper, 
too, has foisted on Berkeley an alleged argument by stipulation or analytic 
definition when in fact it is solidly empirical and ostensive. Since Berkeley 
once employed the term a priori, misunderstood in its context, this author 
comes to the conclusion that the bishop was not an empiricist at all. Inci- 
dentally Pepper refuses to admit that intuitionism is a form of empiricism. 
Repeatedly the reader comes on the charge, entirely unfounded, that Berkeley 
rested his case on the so-called “egocentric predicament,’ and, consequently, 
that he was guilty of mere tautology. Space forbids a detailed survey of the 
various essays, all of which are readable and some of superior quality. E. W. 
Strong’s account of Berkeley’s mathernatical theories is exceptional in merit, 
and the study of the De Motu by John Myhill provides information hard to 
come by. It is peculiarly fitting that this book, celebrating the two hundredth 
anniversary of the death of the only classical British or European philosopher 
to visit this country, should come from the University of California, situated 
as it is in the town which bears his name. WL. 


NATuRE AND JuDGMENT. By Justus Buchler. Columbia University Press, N.Y. 


pp. 210. $3.75. 
In an earlier book Professor Buchler offered the outline of a doctrine of man 


that has something of a personalistic as well as a naturalistic flavor, a book in 
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which he announced in substance a hostility to traditional intellectualism 
which splits man into two halves—the one an impersonal noetic faculty, the 
other a personal faculty of desire, feeling, and action. With Luther and 
pragmatic humanism, he insists that man is an organic whole who refuses to 
be split into independent pieces. To indicate the active relation that the human 
self sustains to its environment, which Bergson pictured as a duration gnaw- 
ing into the future, the author has substituted the word “proception” for 
Dewey’s colorless term “experience” In the present volume he proceeds to 
explore some of man’s fundamental processes, which he examines in four 
chapters dealing with judgment, query, experience, and meaning; the essen- 
tial thesis being that these processes are much richer, more complex, and 
adventurous than traditional intellectualism has been willing to concede. 
Judgment, for instance, is always “primarily a signature of the individual” 
who makes it, “a proxy for him, a miniature of his history:’ It is “the indi- 
vidual’s situational recognition of his universe” (15, 29) In sum, it not only 
claims to tell us something about the world, it actually tells us something 
about the man. For, as he points out, it “is not the mind that judges, it is 
the man. . . . Ideas and meanings are by and large the outcome of living 
rather than of pure psychic invention” (29) Similarly and for the same 
reason, query “occurs in life, not in the head or in the throat:’ (71) “The 
interrogative temper is more akin in its nature to hunger than to puzzlement:’ 
(75) Reason likewise is broader than anticipated verification; confirmation is 
but an aspect or mode of it. Meaning, too, breaks over the bounds of clear and 
distinct ideas and cannot be equated with prosaic communication. Indeed, 
“Metaphor cannot be avoided if philosophy is to be more than the formal 
prescription of symbols” (189) Therefore, the eye recedes from the central 
position it has held since ancient times, whether this eye be physiological or 
mental. At one point, however, we are left in doubt: so far the author has 
refused to tell us anything important about the world as such. We are told 
that all proceptors or finite selves can know the world only in perspective; 
what we are not told is whether one perspective is truer than another of 
things as they are. Perhaps the author will deal with this subject later on. 
WL. 


Tue Imace. By Kenneth Boulding. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 
PP: 175- $3-75- ‘ 
The image of the title of this book is that set of attitudes, emotions, habits, 
etc., through which is filtered all of the information which comes to the 
individual, and which is largely responsible for the determination of the 
responses which the human being makes to events in the world around him. 
Such questions are discussed as the origins, continuity, possibilities of modi- 
fication of the image; also such problems as the sharabi lity of the image with 
others, the dual public and private character of the image in any specific 
instance. The concept of the image is then related to various fields of humar. 
activity as economic life, history, sociology, etc. These discussions seen. 
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quite suggestive and stimulating. The book ends with the suggestion that 
before human life in all of its aspects can be understood, it will be necessary 
to develop an adequate theory of Eiconics which will give us an insight into 
the workings of the image, how it functions in determining hur:en behavior, 
how it is modified, and so on. The material in this book can be of great use 
and stimulus to the philosopher who is interested in problerns connected 
with the functioning of symbolism in human life. Although the language and 
point of view are quite different, the author arrives at a position not unlike 
that of Cassirer at many points. Wii S. SNYDER 


A Prerace To Logic. By Morris Raphael Coben. Meridian Books, N.Y. pp. 224. 
$1.25. 

This is a welcome reprint of a book first published in 1944. It is a philosophical 
work about logic and its relations to other fields of philosophy, i.e., it is not 
an exercise in mathematical logic. As such, it should be of general interest to 
all students of philosophy, for the fields touched on are practically all of 
those traditionally included under the name of philosophy. The author’s style. 
is clear and even manages to be entertaining at times. I neglect any further 
comment on the content of the book, since that should be available from 
reviews at the time of first publication. W.S.S. 


Tue Micration or Symsors. By Count Goblet d Alviella. University Books, 
N.Y. pp. xxiii-277. $5.00. 

The author of this volume was professor of the history of religions at the 
Brussels Free University and is known as one of the founders of “the science 
of religions” and as a student of symbols. This book was originally published 
in 1894; the present edition is a faithful reproduction of it. With accompany- 
ing illustrations, the chapters deal primarily with the gammadion, or swastika, 
the symbolism of the tree, the winged globe, the caduceus, the trisula, and 
the causes of alterations in the meaning and form of symbols. The student of 
symbols and their migration will want this volume in his library. 

Southern California School of Theology Fioyp H. Ross 


AMor AND Psycue, THE Psycuic DeveLOPMENT OF THE FEMININE. By Erich 
Neumann. Bollingen Series 54. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. 181. $3.00. 

The first portion of this volume is the tale of Amor and Psyche from the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius. The larger portion is the commentary on the 
story which Neumann, with his rich background in Jungian depth 
psychology, interprets in a very illuminating fashion. Persons interested in 
the dynamics of the male-female relationship will find the volume well worth 
reading. Those readers already acquainted with Neumann’s The Origins and 
History of Consciousness and The Great Mother will find it especially 
valuable. FE H.R. 
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Eruics, Po.icy, anp Sociat Enps. By Loyd D. Easton. Wm. C. Brown Co., 
Dubuque. pp. 248. paper, $1.85. 

“The primary aim of this book is to show the bearing of ethical theories and 
principles on the evaluation of social policies:’(v) The author succeeds in his 
aim fairly well by alternating chapters discussing various problems with 
chapters of selections from a variety of authors (both “classical” and con- 
temporary) discussing those problems. The book would be quite adequate as 
a text (along with other material) in this area and seems primarily designed 
for that purpose. W.S.S. 


LANGUAGE AND THE Pursuit or TrutH. By Jobn Wilson. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, N.Y. pp. 105. $1.75. 

The work is a nontechnical presentation of contemporary linguistic theory, 
written from the standpoint of British analysis and addressed to the general 
public. Its central contentions are: (1) A word does not have a meaning; it 
has a use, and it can fruitfully be classified only by reference to this use. 
(2) A statement can fruitfully be classified only by reference to the way, if 
any, in which it is verified. In the light of these principles, suitable classifica- 
tions are made of words and of statements. Topical examples from the fields of 
religion and politics illustrate how confusion and dispute can arise from 
improper classification, i.e., from incorrect evaluation of the way in which a 
word or statement is used or verified. In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
value of this work for the audience to whom it is addressed can scarcely be 
overestimated. Gorpon MATHESON 


Sounp AND SymsBo: Music AND THE ErernaL Wort. By Victor Zucker- 
kandl. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. 399. $5.00. 

This volume, having nothing at all to do with the art of music, is significant 
for the metaphysical and epistemological issues it raises. The author, a 
practicing musician and presently director of music at St. John’s College in 
Annapolis, is concerned with reaching “what may be called a musical concept 
of the external world” To discover what is given in a musical experience, 
Mr. Zuckerkandl asks whether music is a manifestation of acoustical laws or a 
product of the mind. He concludes that it is, strictly speaking, neither one nor 
the other. Nature, it is true, by courtesy of the vibrating air, the stimulated 
sense organ, and the nervous system in excitation, enters into the act of 
conveying music to the listener; but it is not the act of music itself. Further- 
more, that a conveyor is involved also prevents music from being an exclu- 
sively intellectual affair. The problem, then, is to find the place where music 
does belong. “A third stage must exist which is neither the world of the 
psyche nor the world of bodies nor yet a mixture of the two, and which 
stands to the two others in the relation of the general to the particular, of the 
primary to the derivative” (145) For Mr. Zuckerkandl it is here that the 
dynamic reality of music can be found. To support his view, he draws upen 
the views of recent philosophy, psychology, and contemporary physics. 
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Inevitably a musical experience brings a listener face to face with the 
effects of time and space. Consequently Bergson’s concept of time is accepted, 
but the limiting quality he attached to space is not. “Since Bergson reached 
his time concept through an intuition of processes in the psyche, through 
introspection, it is possible to question whether the validity of his concept 
can be extended beyond the frontiers of the inner world’ (245) However, 
as music unquestionably lies beyond this frontier, Mr. Zuckerkandl insists 
that a more thorough consideration be given to space. If music is to be 
entirely meaningful, it can only be so by considering it as the symbol of a 
time-space order. The dynamic events which follow from such a time-space 
order disclose to the listener that in music “he hears time as force and hears 
space as force?’ ( 347) Thus, the dynamic state envelops the listener with 
the reality of music. Indeed, Mr. Zuckerkandl suggests that what is given 
in music brings the listener into contact with Reality itself. “It would seem, 
then, that in the same sense, the entire universe w ould have the nature of a 
symbol, and that, among all experiences, musical experience might be 
distinguished by the fact that in it the symbolic nature of the external world 
would be revealed in direct perception.’ (147) 

Whether or not one agrees with the view that a descriptive phenome- 
nology leads to a corresponding ontology is a matter of opinion; after all, the 
relative priority of epistemology and metaphysics still remains to be settled. 
However, that is another problem. The main point at issue in this work is 
the contention that western thought has been tyrannized too long by ocular 
and tactile perception, and that the significance of auditory perception has 
received scant recognition. In emphasizing this fact he is well justified. A 
modern theory of sense perception should, of necessity, take note of the 
auditory. [The view of Ficino is of interest here. In De Tripla Vita aural 
perception is given prior importance over the other kinds of sense perception 
(cf. D. PR Walker, “Ficino’s Spiritus and Music;’ Annales Musicologiques, 
tome I, 1953, Neuilly-sur-Sein, p. 134 ff.) ]. So, while retaining the dignity of 
an art, the author suggests that music can very well offer foundational 
material for the realm of speculative thinking. Unfortunately, the book is 
marred by the omission of page references to the works quoted in the foot- 
notes. But apart from this annoyance, the author shows considerable courage 
in invading a territory which musicians do not normally enter. 

Geravp E. Lee 


Beinc aNp Norutneness. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. lxix-638. $10.00. 


It is the good fortune of English-speaking philosophers that their ranks have 
occasionally produced men and women technically capable, linguistically 
gifted, and philosophically concerned enough to undertake the arduous and 
often unappreciated task of rendering into English the masterworks of 
European philosophical thought. To the ranks of these great translators 
whose devoted labors have enriched the literature of philosophy in English 
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must now be added the name of Hazel Barnes; for Professor Barnes has done 
a difficult job superlatively well. 

To assay here any conclusions as regards the content of Sartre’s magnum 
opus would be out of place. In any case, Wilfred Desan and Maurice 
Natanson have, in their respective critiques of Sartre’s ontology, competently 
explored the ground already. What can and should be said, however, espe- 
cially to those for whom the name Sartre connotes nothing more than the 
high priest of an esoteric and perhaps not quite respectable cult, is that no 
serious student of contemporary epistemology and ontology can afford to 
leave this word unstudied. There no longer exists any excuse for anyone to 
blink at the fact that with this book Sartre, for better or worse, takes his 
place with the major figures of twentieth-century philosophy. 

Exhaustive in scope, in many ways and places tedious, this Look, like 
Hegel’s Phenomenology and Husterl’s Ideas, places its student under the 
burden of understanding it. Nothing is made simple, nothing redacted. 
Sartre worries each successive point at issue like an old dog worrying a 
beloved bone. No one, I think, who, on the basis of his novels and essays, has 
judged Sartre a philosophical lightweight, will penetrate more than twenty 
pages into this exposition without the realization breaking in upon him that 
here is material to call forth the intellectual best that any dissenting ontologist 
or epistemologist has to offer. In sum, this book is one which no serious 
student of these matters can afford to remain ignorant of, for, together with 
the major work of Husserl and Heidegger, it constitutes the ontological 
foundation not only of contemporary phenomenologism but of much modern 
existentialism as well. 

For the benefit of those who are aware of Professor Barnes’s previous 
translations of Sartre’s work, it should be added that the present translation 
includes those selections which in 1953 were published in Existential 
Psychoanalysis. R. C. W. 


‘Tue Puitosopuy or History. By G. W. E Hegel. Dover Publications, N.Y. 
pp- xvi-457. paper, $1.75. 

This is another in the series of Dover reprints which have by now been 

sufficiently greeted with welcome and applause to merely need mention. The 

text includes introductions by Karl Hegel, J. Sibree ( the translator), and by 

C. J. Friedrich, the last having been written for this edition. W.S.5S. 


Our Puttosopnicat Trapirions. By Sterling PR Lamprecht. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, N.Y. pp. xi-523. $5.50. 
Professor Lamprecht has produced a history of philosophy which is outstand- 
ing as a feat of condei:sation and clarity and of completeness of coverage of 
the western philosophical tradition from Thales to John Dewey. The material 
shows evidence of having been thoroughly worked over and the emphasis 
judiciously placed. No clue is given as to the principle of selection used, but 
as a writer on the history of ideas needs no other than what he finds objec- 
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tively important, and, as a teacher, what he finds subjectively of interest to 
himself and his students, this is a pardonable omission. 

A very interesting feature of the book is the brief but adequate biograph- 
ical sketches of the leading philosophers. One might suppose that to so 
emphasize biography might pre-empt too much space in a reasonably short 
treatment. However, the sketches have been so well organized and the 
material so carefully selected and condensed that everyone of importance is 
included. The relative importance is indicated by the length of the sketch 
varying from one line to a page and a half. 

In his treatment of the formative years of Christianity it is shown that 
while philosophical ideas had little initiating influence upon the forces of 
organization and action, yet they had tremendous influence in molding the 
justifying reasons in defense of the organization and its actions. The author 
does not attempt to generalize this profound insight to other areas and 
movements, but this ambiguous role of philosophy may be observed operating 
with respect to most other great social, political, and religious movements. 

The author is aware of the greater difficulty of selection and condensation 
as he approaches the contemporary period. Here he abandons the treatment 
of individual philosophers for trends and schools such as realism, logical 
positivism, and existentialism. It is not entirely clear, other than a personal 
preference, why realism is treated under “The Twentieth Centu: ‘y in Europe” 
and not under “Philosophy i in the United States? or why Josiah Royce and 
Charles Sanders Peirce are not treated more in detail under the latter heading. 

Hersert L. SEARLES 


A Srupy or Turnkine. By J. S. Brunner, J. J]. Goodnow, and G. A. Austin. 
John Wiley & Sons, N.Y. pp. xi-330. $5.50. 

The volume has as its aim the study of the human tendency to categorize 

experience. Categorization is seen as ubiquitous; as reflecting deeply the 

culture into which we are born; as containing two broad types of general 

interest to the psychologist—that of identity and equivalence. 

Some of the basic questions with which the book deals are: What is the 
nature of the categorizing activity? What is the relation of this kind of 
response to “inferential activity in general”? “What is it that one learns 
when one ‘learns’ a concept?” ( 25) How does one come to grasp conceptual 
or categorial distinctions? How does information achievement, the retention 
of such information and its transformation for useful testing, come about? 

Some twenty experiments were devised by the authors in an attempt to 
apply the theory of categorizing to a variety of empirical data. Dr. R. W. 
Brown investigates the significance of such a theory for psycholinguistics. 

The approach of the authors is stated to be “functional”: “What does 
categorizing accomplish for the organism?” (245) But the authors have 
necessarily gone beyond the initial question to investigate the “strategies” 
of categorizing and their objectives. This fresh approach to the general 
problem of “thinking” appears to be fruitful. Moreover, it reminds us of the 
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mysterious and very little understood processes which Wallas described as 
“preparation, “incubation; “illumination; and “verification” Just how 
fruitful such a study will be eventually for psychology in general and 
epistemology in particular is far beyond the competence of this reviewer. 
Claremont Men’s College Wii H. ALaMsHAH 


ConTeMPorary PutLosopuy. By Frederick Copleston. Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. pp. ix-230. $4.00. 

To treat partisan philosophies as a good historian should—judiciously and 
with dispassion—is a very hard thing to do, the more so when such 
philosophies are resolutely antihistorical in outlook. Yet Father Copleston 
has done it, and it is this quality of temperate balance in a thinker himself 
committed to a partisan philosophy which, more than anything else, makes 
this volume of expository and critical essays valuable reading for partisans 
and spectators alike. 

Concentrating, as we tend to do, upon the differences separating logical 
positivism and existentialism, we easily forget that as these share a common 
epistemological and antimetaphysical ground so do they likewise stand 
together as critics of traditional philosophy in all its forms. This being so, the 
case for metaphysics in general and theism in particular must be, as Copleston 
sees, a case that bears against both. Is there any such? Copleston thinks there 
is, and he finds the basis of it to lie in the fact that, “The subjective meaning 
of statements regarding existent realities which transcend normal direct 
experience is necessarily analogical” (38) In sum, the vindication of theistic 
metaphysics as against positivism and existentialism alike is to be found in 
the Thomistic doctrine of analogical predication. 

It is the legitimacy of analogical predication which, as against the criticism 
of positivists, secures the significance of propositions whose subject is God. 
In like manner analogical predication appears to guarantee the meaningfulness 
of the “Mystery” of Gabriel Marcel. “My main point,’ remarks Copleston in 
his introductory essay, “is that the critique of metaphysical and theological 
propositions from a linguistic point of view has meant the reintroduction into 
modern philosophy of a consideration of the analogical language of meta- 
physics and theology. And the fact that the criticism has sometimes taken a 
radical form should stimulate metaphysicians to make a more thorough 
investigation of analogical language and its various types than has yet been 
made? (12) Only thus, Copleston seems to imply, are contemporary 
empiricisms and irrationalisms to be overborne. 

Whether analogical predication is or is not the particular solvent 
contemporary philosophy requires is a matter for debate. The values of 
Copleston’s analyses reach out, at any rate, beyond this particular point. It is 
enough to say that Father Copleston has shown us that the fundamental 
problems are not foreclosed by what positivist and existentialist have said. 
There is more to contemporary philosophy than emotion and semantic 
quibble. R.C.W. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. pp. 247. $3.50. 
The latest volume of these Proceedings, formally devoted to the topic “The 
Role of Philosophy in the Catholic Liberal College’ does not have the 
comprehensiveness and unversality of interest that its imnediate predecessor 
had, but it turns up some interesting constructive criticisms against current 
pedagogical practice in scholastic institutions of higher learning. M. J. Adler, 
for instance, wants philosophy taught “in the larger context of the philo- 
sophical controversies that represent the whole of western thought”; and 
quotes Gilson in support of the position that in light of the fact that diversity 
of thought exists legitimately within Catholicism, the teaching of philosophy 
in Catholic institutions “cannot now be adequately discharged by adherents 
of this or that philosophical doctrine’ (30) J. Kahn, following the sa.ne line 
of comment, observes that agreement on fundamentals permits a considerable 
latitude of difference among details of belief and complains that Catholic 
education cuts the nerve of intellectual vitality at the university level. A 
policy of protecting the weak dampens real intellectual challenge and personal 
adventure in thought. “From this point of view, he charges, “there is little 
enough of interior academic freedom within Catholic colleges and universities. 
We are unfortunately in too many instances still operating under the assump- 
tion that the primary goal of higher education is the development of religious 
piety with its consequent careful shielding of the student from any sort of 
intellectual contamination” If the Church rests on solid certitude, “we may 
tolerate error without fear’ (169f.) E. C. Garvey takes to task those 
scholastics who, following Descartes, begin with natural theology rather 
than with naturai science; since correct pedagogy reverses the order of 
existence: to begin with metaphysics transposes the natural order of learning. 
“How amazed St. Thomas would be?’ he writes, “to find so-called Thomists 
beginning philosophy with a course in metaphysics, adopting a procedure 
which is theological rather than philosophical’ (88) This criticism is sup- 
ported by R. McInery who proposes that “It should be remembered that the 
order of discovery is also the order of teaching” (133) A similar view is 
defended by J. E. Gurr, who appeals to the history of Catholic textbook 
writing as throwing light on widespread errors in current pedagogy. The 
tendency to formalize philosophic education, and to perpetuate the false 
assumption that philosophy is “a closed circuit, a completed enterprise;’ is 
traced by him to nonscholastic sources, notable to Cartesianism and Christian 
Wolff. (133) K. L. Schmitz similarly opposes the conventional sterilizing of 
education and the human spirit by a purely abstract and geometrical method. 
Philosophic instruction, he maintains, must destroy the deadening effect of an 
“impoverished attitude” by encouraging the student to share in the wealth 
of experience by acquaintance with science, the arts, social life, and crisis 
experience. All facets of life must contribute to a sense of the richness and 
mystery of things. The point is also made that there is a “fearful lack of 
unbiased historical investigation” which “creates an improbable picture of 
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the erring man as cleverly stupid’ This fails to prepare the student “to meet 
sincere and intelligent seekers of truth who cannot accept the philosophical 
conclusions which he has learned?’ (189) The volume as a whole consists of 
six major addresses and some eleven round-table discussions covering the chief 
areas of philosophy in a scholarly manner. Among the former, the paper on 
“The Meaning of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the Structure of Political 
Theory” by C. N. R. McCoy, ought to be mentioned. WL. 


RELIGION AND REL..GIONS 


An Historian’s Approacu To Reuicion. By Arnold Toynbee. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, N.Y. pp. ix-318. $5.00. 

Arnold Toynbee has astonished our age by a show of historic erudition that 
has seldom or never been surpassed in history. Those who have endeavored 
to wade through the increasing volumes of his A Study of History, after a 
major financial investment, and have stopped, like the reviewer, with the 
sixth volume, will be glad for this brief extract dealing with Toynbee’s 
researches in religion. There is difficulty in dealing with Toynbee due to the 
range and minuteness of his knowledge which makes any criticism offered 
by an ordinary reviewer seem impertinent. There can be no quarrel with 
the facts, and we are inclined, in our ignorance, to accept these as he states 
them, but there is reason to question some of the theories which he has 
drawn. From beginning to end he seems to have fallen into the habit of other 
historians of viewing history from a particular or set point of view as, for 
instance, was done by Gibbons and Spengler. If one examines tustory or the 
Bible with the purpose of justifying positions held in the beginning, he must 
have an open mind indeed who arrives at an unprejudiced conclusion. No 
fact is more certain than this, that one will find what one is looking for. 
This seems to us true of the colossal work of Toynbee. In the field of religion 
his predilection is generally for a belief in the Absolute which when applied 
to the Deity creates a concept which effectually bars out God from any real 
participation in human affairs—a view held to be necessary to Divine 
perfection—but a concept of death rather than of life. 

Another flaw is his continuous bending of interpretation to suit the idea 
of original sin. Supposedly this is a recognition of the fact that we are not 
God at birth but must undergo a considerable period of discipline before we 
can reach the Divine stature. This is like charging the acorn with wrong 
because it isn’t a full-grown oak, or like refusing to admit the wonder and 
miracle disclosed not by its present status but by its potentiality. It is the 
potentiality for righteousness existent in man which indicates from the 
beginning the presence in him of Deity. If he were totally depraved, there 
could be no established union between himself and the Divine. 

To this reviewer the most valuable part of this work is in the closing 
chapter which bases religion in Ethics, an endeavor to know and do the 
Divine Will and yielding standing ground to every religion which makes 
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such an effort. His arguments in this direction would have been more telling 
if he had not loaded his previous theories with a God forever prevented by 
His Absoluteness from dwelling in man. After all was not this the very 
purpose, the heart of the message of Jesus, making possible a universal faith? 
R. TE 


Tue Essenes: Toei History anv Docrrine. By Christian D. Ginsburg. The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 245. $2.50. 
The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has created a new and hitherto 
unknown interest which has brought about the re-issue of this volume. It 
contains a full account of all materials appearing on the Essenes since before 
the Christian era. Although the recovery of the Scrolls at Qumran has thrown 
new and somewhat different light upon this Jewish sect, these earlier 
judgments are invaluable. An instance of this is the now-disputed direct claim 
that Jesus was himself a member of the sect. This volume is important in 


connection with an understanding of one of the liveliest topics of our day. 
R. T. E 


Tue GrowTH oF THE Pentateucn. By /mmanuel Lewy. Bookman Associates, 
N.Y. pp. 288. $4.50. 

Dr. Lewy, writing with a view toward a fresh exploration of the stages by 
which the Torah came to its present form, has chosen an apt title for this 
book. Frankly dubious of the analysis presented by what he calls “the 
Wellhausen School,’ he describes them none too accurately as believing that 
the Pentateuch is a “compilation from various independent sources: His 
thesis is “that the Pentateuch began with one basic document, a literary and 
ethical masterwork . . . enlarged, revised, and annotated over a long period.” 
The Wellhausen analysis of sources designated as J., E. D., and P, however, 
is recognized as substantially correct, although the usual “attributions, inter- 
pretation, and dating” are unsatisfactory. (9) 

For Dr. Lewy the Pentateuch was almost entirely a pre-exilic production; 
“only twenty-seven verses are post-exilic’’ (11) He attempts a reversal of 
the usual process in that he begins his analysis with the Jeremianic statement 
(Jer. 7:21-23) which asserts that God did not command burnt offerings and 
sacrifices when he brought his people out of Egypt. From this statement he 
reasons that the ceremonial and ritual regulations were a post-Exodus 
addition of a priesthood not earlier than the time of the United Kingdom. 
The broad, humane, and enlightened teaching present in the stories of 
Genesis, Exodus, and Numbers stem from a period before a priestly group 
had become widely recognized, and he identifies its probable author as 
Nathan. He believes Moses was responsible for a Penal Code, but that Samuel 
sponsored the remainder of the Code of the Covenant. This basic material 
underwent revision, additions, and correction largely under priestly editors 
and annotators, the last additions being made (according to Lewy) by 
Joshua, priest about 520 B.c. Thus in his dating and in his recognition of 
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Judean, Ephraimitic, and Deuteronomic influences he does not differ greatly 
from the majority of modern scholars. Nor does he make any substantially 
larger place for Moses as an author, limiting his activity to a brief amount of 
penal legislation necessary to the nomadic lifé of the desert wanderings. 
Lewy would agree with most other scholars that despite the paucity of 
evidence for Mosaic authorship, Moses himself was a leader of truly heroic 
proportions. In fact, he indicates that Moses “gave this reorganized people 
one God and one national name?’ (248) He later qualifies the one-God ideas 
as “avithout any personal representation of the storm clouds or the lightning 
fire, his natural impersonal manifestations.’ (248) This qualification would 
seem to call in question his attribution of monotheism in any realistic sense, 
and since the nationhood of Israel in any genuine sense cannot be spoken of 
before the time of Saul or David, how Moses could have made of these tribes 
a nation is difficult to see. 

This reviewer can agree that the development of the Pentateuch needs 
re-examination, that the attempt to begin with the latest materials and to strip 
off accretions, thus endeavoring to recover an original nucleus or proto- 
Pentateuch is a novel, creative approach to the problem involved. He too sees 
the need of exploring the relation of the historico-didactic materials to the 
legal and to the priestly element. There is much also to commend the idea of 
a pre-exilic origin for ceremonial and priestly materials. In the space at the 
reviewer's disposal it is impossible to enter into a detailed, proper critique of 
many of Dr. Lewy’s ideas. One may here only register some skepticism and 
considerable amazement at the certitude with which the author believes he 
can name the authors of the various stages in the growth of the Pentateuch. 
More difficult still is it to accept the allocation of the high idealism and 
universalism of the Master Narrator to the tenth-century Nathan, about 
whom we have so little information—none, in fact, known to the present 
writer that would indicate that he had a philosophic mind or any deep 
perception of the human predicament. 

The careful reader will raise questions at many points. Some of these are 
insignificant matters of grammar and spelling which seem to indicate care- 
lessness in proofreading. Some are of more import: e.g., “da’ath means love 
as well as knowledge” (220); Hebrews 3 is attributed to Paul (!) (200); 
Solomon’s wisdom is said to stem from Nathan, in the face of the Biblical 
evidence of Solomon’s primary lack of real wisdom both in philosophical 
matters and in practical affairs. (204-206) One is puzzled indeed to make any 
real sense out of the discussion of Genesis 11: “They [the priests] thought of 
Yahweh as opposed to a united mankind which would threaten devotion to 
God? (221) There appear to be other slips in logic, and too much labeling 
as fact and probability matters that can scarcely be granted to be more than 
possibility. 

One does not feel able to predict that scholars in general will eventually 
come around to accepting in detail Lewy’s position. The book, however, is 
valuable much in the same way as C. C. Torrey’s work in an earlier day 
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called attention to significant problems in his studies of II Isaiah, Ezra- 
Nehemiah, and Ezekiel. 

We believe Lewy’s main thesis: “The Pentateuch is neither the work of 
one genius nor the compilation of several independent books, but a master 
document which had grown to a master collection by annotators of different 
regions, periods, and viewpoints,’ (219) may come to be accepted, perhaps 
in a revised form, by an increasing number of scholars. Whether the master 
document came from 1000 B.c. or much later, the perspective here commends 
to us further study. This book can be said to be calculated to generate new 
investigation of the problems posed by the Pentateuch. WiuLtis W. FisHER 


Southern California School of Theology 


Rano McNatty Bite Atzas. By Emil G. Kraeling. Rand McNally & Co., 
N.Y. pp. 487. $8.95. 

Some will remember that when General Allenby was invading Pslestine in 
World War I, it was said that the description of terrain and military engage- 
ments of the Old Testament was of prime importance in his campaign. No 
less startling was the fact that in Jewish-Moslem tradition, only the eventual 
force commanded by “the prophet of Jehovah” would ever be able to invest 
the land by coming from the South. This was Alienby’s approach and, to 
the Orientals, the startling suggestion was that this general’s name was 
compounded of two Semitic words—Allah and Nebi—meaning prophet of 
Jehovah. 

Since Allenby’s conquest, a swift combination of circumstances has put 
the Holy Land and surrounding states into the very forefront of international 
interest. The appearance of this greatest of all Biblical atlases, with superlative 
maps and two hundred illustrations covering the known history of Palestine 
will be welcomed as most timely. In addition to forty pages of color maps 
are Dr. Kraeling’s competent comments resulting from years of research in 
original Aramaic, Hebrew, Greek, Assyrian, and Egyptian sources. These 
are brought sufficiently up to date to include the recently-discovered location 
of Gibeon, the newly-recovered Chronicle of Nebuchadnezzar, and impor- 
iant data from the Dead Sea Scrolls. Every Bible should be accompanied by 
this atlas, with its comprehensive history of Jewish and Christian origins. The 
remarkable feature about this history is that its use of most recent archeo- 
logical and literary discoveries renders other accounts obsolete including its 
own earlier edition. R. TE 


PERPLEXING ProBLeMs oF RELIGION. By Arthur W. Munk. Bethany Press, 
St. Louis. pp. 176. $2.75. 

Not many books, concerned with the typical intellectual problems facing 

the average college student, do as balanced a job in answering their questions 

as this little volume does. It is the type of book one of theistic persuasion 

might hand to a college junior who cannot see any sense to life or the 

universe. There is nothing particularly profound about the presentation; the 
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strength of the book is in its “open-ended” approach to religious questions. 
It covers the gamut of problems from “the Bible” to “evil” Trained at Boston 
University, the author makes no effort to conceal the late Professor Bright- 
man’s influence on his thought. This reviewer might add, why should he? 
J. WR. 


Natura RELIGION AND Curistian THEoLocy. By A. Victor Murray. Harper 
and Bros., N.Y. pp. ix-168. $3.50. 
This book, to which the author gives the subtitle “An Introductory Study; 
will not satisfy either the typical neo-orthodox or the typical liberal 
theologian. Yet it should prove stimulating to persons in either camp or to 
those who identify with neither. The “known” with which he begins his 
study is not the nature of deity nor the “kerugma,’ but ourselves. He brings 
in many of the most relevant psychological and anthropological considera- 
tions. (Murray leans definitely in the direction of Jung but adds an appendix 
critical of him.) He speaks bluntly of the great hero of neo-orthodox 
theology, Kierkegaard, stating that “he shows all the signs of delayed 
adolescence,’ absorption with himself, plus “a craven fear of love and 
happiness” The volume deserves a large audience and it is to be hoped that 
even more extended and more critical studies in this important area of the 
rapprochment of natural religion and Christian theology will be forthcoming. 
E H. R. 


Krnepom Aanp Cuurcu. By T. EF Torrance. Essential Books, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Pp- Vili-168. $2.60. 

T. E Torrance, in addition to being Professor of Christian Dogmatics at 
Edinburgh, editor of the Scottish Journal of Theology, and editor of the 
English translation of Karl Barth’s massive Kirchliche Dogmatik, is perhaps 
the sturdiest living scholar in the theology of the Reformation. His admirable 
volume on Calvin’s Doctrine of Man is a classic, and his articles and reviews 
are pricelessly packed with insight. It is, therefore, a matter of no small 
moment that he has offered to scholars his comparison of the thought of 
Luther, Butzer (or Bucer), and Calvin. He studies these three from the 
standpoint of their eschatology, with careful attention to the sources. 
Torrance is no slovenly scholar, and he takes next to nothing on hearsay. He 
wants to get behind the stereotypes to men who were not enamored with 
abstractions, and whose concern was with and for a living God who meets 
actual man in real history. 

After a brief introductory chapter, the author bites into the heart of 
Luther’s theology, which is faith, and then traces the arteries to all parts of 
its body of thought. The next chapter is an all too brief study of Martin 
Bucer, who is finally coming into his own. The liveliest field of Reformation 
study today is the study of Bucer, a percursor of Calvin who influenced the 
Genevan reformer during his exile in Strasbourg. One wishes only for a 
whole book on Bucer from Torrance’s acute mind. Calvin is Torrance’s first 
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love and comes off best. For Torrance, Luther is the theologian of faith, 
Bucer of love, and Calvin of hope. It is just this distinction which seems the 
fault of Torrance’s study. The whole work of penetrating scholarship which 
he offers, and which no scholar of the Reformation dares miss reading, is 
marred by the forced artificiality of a typology which is not central to the 
matter at hand. Luther stressed faith. but so did the others; Calvin stressed 
hope, but so did Luther. And what did Calvin do that was different from 
Bucer? Nonetheless, Torrance deserves a thorough reading for he has an 
unparalleled grasp of the sources and a penetration into them which is all 
too rare. Joun E. Burknart 


Protestant Nurture. By Harry C. Munro. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs. 
Pp- X-270. $5.00. 

Written by a veteran theorist and practitioner, the volume purposes to 
provide ministers and lay readers with a fresh orientation to the tasks of 
Christian education in church and community. Like other recent publications 
in the field, it brings one up to date on developments such as denominational 
curriculum revision, focus on the family, and positions taken in regard to 
religion in public education. But as a philosophical position it is not a 
“trends” book. Not in nearly two decades has a writer in religious education 
publicly espoused so unequivocally a liberal approach. Munro makes a bold 
attack upon the “retreat to authoritarianism” and calls upon the church to 
rediscover the genius of Protestantism as expressed in the democratic, 
exploratory spirit by which man in freed for diversity and courageous 
pioneering. At the same time, he is not insensitive to the generally accepted 
correctives effected by neo-orthodox theologies. Education for Christian 
maturity must give place to the experience of faith. But, for Munro, faith 
cannot be understood apart from the nurturing processes inherent within the 
creative interaction of the growing person and the Christian community. 
This is perhaps a neo-liberal position in Christian education. 

Especially commendable is the section on the development of personality 
and character. Munro’s procedure is to assemble the data of a cross- 
disciplinary approach to the scientific study of the human organism and 
then to synthesize the genetic-psychodynamic with the theological view of 
man. Particularly fruitful in this endeavor is his deft use of Andras Angyal’s 
concepts of “autonomy” aad “homonomy;’ the latter embracing the drive 
for “total orientation to life and the universe” Such reading is convincing 
that without some working knowledge of the person defined, educators are 
not only likely to operate at a superficial level of guidance but are apt to 
condition the learner in attitudes and behavior thwarting to emotional, moral, 
and religious maturing. 

This is undoubtedly Munro’s finest publication and will likely take its 
place among the best writings in Christian education. Paut B. Irwin 


Southern California School of Religion 
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Patus or Lire. By Charles Morris. George Braziller, N.Y. pp. x-257. $4.50. 

This is a reprint of the 1942 work by the same title, written by a professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago. It is a volume of particular interest 
to those oriented in the directions of world religions and a psychodynamic 
interpretation of human nature. The author does not claim to have written a 
“scientific” book though it is in the tradition of scientific thinking in the 
broader, humanistic sense. Six personality types are discussed in terms of six 
historic religious paths men have followed. Professor Morris suggests a 
seventh “way” which he finds to be more realistic and appealing than any 
one of the six, as it conserves most of the best features of each. Those who 
shy away from the suggestion of a world religion because of the fear that 
some form of artificial synthesis is being recommended, should read this 
volume as an “imaginative experimentation” with possible human attitudes 
and as a preface to a new approach to the problem of finding the meaning of 
life beyond sectarian labels and claims to “the only way?’ E H.R. 


FounpING THE Lire Divine. By Morwenna Donnelly. Hawthorn Books, N.Y. 
Pp- 246. $4.95. 

For those who are interested in the “Integral Yoga” of Aurobindo but do 

not have the time or inclination to work through his many writings, this is a 

clearly written introduction which quotes extensively from his books and 

letters. One of the greatest contributions of Aurobindo te modern India is 


his teaching that the methods and aims of the older Yogas are incomplete 
and inadequate, and have led too many Indians to turn away from the life of 
society, to seek moksha for oneself alone. Aurobindo was interested in the 
transformation of man and society. He called for a radical change of 
consciousness and the acceptance of the possibility of evolution to higher 
levels of consciousness. FE H.R. 


A Comp ete INpex or “Tue SuMMaA THEOoLocica” or St, THomMas AQUINAS. 
By Roy J. Deferrari and Sister M. I. Barry. Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington. pp. ix-386. $20.00. 

This work is a must for every cultural research library as well as for all 

theological seminaries and other institutions in which there falls any type of 

research into Roman Catholic theology or medieval philosophy. Its publica- 
tion marks the accomplishment of a tremendous task, occupying sixteen 
years, and at great expense. 

It offers a complete concordance of the works of St. Thomas Aquinas 
‘which is arranged alphabetically and is well printed. Dr. Deferrari is Gardiner 
Professor Greek and Latin at the Catholic University, and Sister Barry is 
Professor of Greek and Latin at the College of Our Lady of the Lake, San 
Antonio, Texas, and this work bespeaks their accuracy and scholarship. 


R. TE 
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Tue Catt or THE Minaret. By Kenneth Cragg. Oxford University Press, 
N.Y. pp. xv-376. $6.25. 

This is a very thoughtful volume by a Christian scholar who is committed 
to the Christian missionary enterprise; but he is equally concerned that the 
Muslim receive a thoroughly sympathetic hearing. In terms of the phrases 
of the call to prayer issued five times daily by the Muezzin from the minaret 
of the Muslim mosque, the author presents with sympathy and unusual insight 
the main doctrinal aspects of the Muslim faith and practice. These are related 
also to the modern social, economic, and political problems. 

Dr. Cragg is Professor of Arabic and Islamics at the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, now working on leave in the Arab world. He has done well 
what he set out to do. “We take [Muslim belief and practice] in its most 
intimate and inward imperative because we seek to know it, as far as may be, 
from within. We wish . . . to enter {with Muslims] across the threshold of 
the mosque into their world of meaning. For it is a world which deserves to 
be penetrated with understanding” His purpose is to confront the Muslims 
with the “endless significance” of the Christian faith in Christ; had more 
Christians of the past entered the mosque in Dr. Cragg’s spirit, the relations 
between Muslims and Christians in the world today would doubtless be far 
better than they are. FE H.R. 


GavuTAMA, THE Story oF Lorp Buppna. By Shakuntala Masani. The Macmil- 
lan Company, N.Y. pp. 119. $1.50. 

In slightly over one hundred pages the story of Gautama the Buddha is told 

from his birth to his death. It is very readable and written to be enjoyed by 

young or old. Originally published in India, it is now made available to the 

West. E H.R. 


Martyr tn Tier. By Robert Loup. David McKay Co., N.Y. pp. vi-238. $3.75. 
This book, bearing the imprimatur of Francis Cardinal Spellman, is subtitled 
“The Heroic Life and Death of Fether Maurice Tornay, St. Bernard 
Missionary to Tibet’ It is the story of the recent attempt on the part of the 
Swiss St. Bernard monks to build a hospice for travelers on a high pass 
between China and Tibet, and to further the spread of Christianity in a 
country which has steadily resisted previous missionary efforts at penetration. 
As the title indicates, Father Tornay died a martyr to the cause. Something of 
the larger picture surrounding the unrest in Tibet is given briefly in an 
appendix by Canon P M. Melly. FE H.R. 


Return To Reariry. By W. P Witcutt. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 62. 
$1.75. 

Mr. Witcutt writes a personal, moving account of his experiences as a Catholic 

priest. He was a member of the Church of England, a prelegal student, and a 

deeply religious youth, distressed because of the conditions existing in the 

industrial areas. Believing more could be accomplished through the Church of 
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Rome, he spent seven years of intensive study to become a priest. He sums 
up his version of Roman Catholicism as a “coherent logical system of thought 
glittering and shapely as a machine:’ But as a priest he realized his limitations, 
since he was not meeting the spiritual needs of the people he hoped to help. 
He became aware suddenly one day when in the fields, that God was nearer 
to him there than when he was administering the rituals of the Church—this 
was not the God who was defined by strictly logical formulae, but a near, 
living presence. After careful consideration he determined that he must 
return to the Church of England where he would be free to worship God 
and pray with people in distress. 

This is a significant book which should be accessible to readers 
everywhere. M.G. 


Bitty GranaM. By Stanley High. McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. pp. 274. 
$3.95. 

If Billy Graham had looked for a journalist to write a panegyric on his life 
and work, he could not have found a more congenial person than Stanley 
High. Mr. High, who has contributed frequently to The Reader’s Digest and 
Republican presidential candidates’ speeches, is a good sort. He is in favor of 
everything good and opposed to everything bad. This makes him the ideal 
apologist for Graham, who has the same likes and dislikes. Furthermore, both 
High and Graham are uncomplicated individuals, whv seem incapable of 
seeing mixed motivations. 

It would be fruitful indeed to have a study which shows the gradual 
movement toward commercialization and merchandizing of religion from 
Moody to Sunday to Graham. Such analysis is beyond High, who piously 
feels that an evangelist is always inspired simply by God and anyone wno 
thinks differently must be a nasty sort of fellow. Furthermore, since High is 
not interested in the degree to which an evangelist may be used to focus 
faith away from prophetic i issues such as racial equality, his plea that religion 
must be centered in eternal verities hardly does justice to a Bible which 
exhibits interest in the poor and oppressed. Finally, High does not even 
succeed in writing a simple or penetrating biography. If one wants to be sold 
on Graham, rather than told about him, this is a book to get. A careful study 
of the man and his mission and message is yet to be written. J. E.B. 


FACETS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 


Tue Oxrorp Companion To AMERICAN Lirerature. 3rd ed. By James D. 
Hart. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. viii-890. $10.00. 

This invaluable dictionary, brought up to date after eight years, contains 

eighty new entries and substantial changes in four hundred and eighty 

previous ones. The result is beneficial, not only in the new entries, but in the 

removal of considerable dead wood. Changes in so comprehensive a work 

called not only for much editorial skill but was also done so well that only 
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two pages were added to the bulk of the volume. This was accomplished in 
part by weeding out reference to characters involved in novels, characters 
more fully treated under the headings of the novels themselves. Another 
improvement lay in the deletion of the biographies of Jack Dempsey, James 
Jeffries, Gene Tunney, and Babe Ruth, whose contributions to American 
literature might be considered less than slight. “Man o’ War” remains to 
encourage horse breeders. “Whale, The” appears for those who have not 
heard of Moby Dick. Henry Flagler has been left out but his partner Mr. 
Rockefeller left in to confirm the Scripture: “One shal! be taken and the 
other left” Teapot Dome retains literary interest to justify Upton Sinclair. 

Perhaps the time will come in future editions when a few favored educa- 
tional institutions will not seem to monopolize all the literati, and smaller 
institutions from which many other authors of outstanding merit came, will 
receive mention along with the biographee. It is interesting to reflect on the 
spent fames of those whose names no longer appear and raises the question as 
to how many of the newcomers, mostly since 1900, will survive the fourth 
edition. 

We do not mean to carp, for what would we do without these Oxford 
Companions, American and English, as important to a library or to the 
person of average intelligence as Webster's New International, and for editors 
a refuge in many a literary fog. The editors have done a difficult task 
magnificently and deserve our unqualified praise. R. TE 


Treasury oF Wortp Literature. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philo- 
sophical Library, N.Y. pp. xxi-1 450. $15.00. 

The editor explains on the cover that “this is not just another anthology of 
familiar writers of America and the West but a sampling of virtually every 
culture that has left permanent record,’ and this is true as far as our observa- 
tion goes. But do not expect an organized or classified anthology. The only 
organiza‘ion is alphabetical, listing authors and their selections from A to Z. 
Browning follows shortly after Aeschylus and Calderon next. About 
everyone of whom you can think is represented and some of whom you 
probably cannot. Whether the selection from a given author will be what 
you want, who can tell, but he is almost sure to be represented. 

The book is well printed but of such thickness as to demand a good hand- 
sewn binding which it has not. It has many uses for such as want to taste at 
all literary springs, and is worth acquiring, but in some hands will become a 
literary contribution to illiteracy and to others a bedside book which will 
open gates into Arcady. R. TE 


Wortp Literatures. By Joseph Remenyi and others. University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh. pp. 315. $5.00. 

After an introductory lecture, “The Meaning of World Literature’ this 

book presents sixteen sensitive and sensible lectures on certain phases of 

literature in the following catgories: Arabic, Chinese, Czechoslovak, French, 
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German, Greek, Hungarian, Italian, Lithuanian, Norwegian, Polish, 
Romanian, Russian, Scottish, Swedish, and Yugoslav. These lectures were 
delivered in 1949, 1951, and 1953 under the auspices of the University of 
Pittsburgh and the Committees for the Nationality Rooms in the Cathedral 
of Learning. Prominent persons, authorities in their fields, were brought to 
deliver the lectures. 

As will be expected, the lecturers have varied greatly in their approaches 
and treatments. This is suggested by the titles: e.g., for Greece, “The Genius 
of Homer”; for Germany, “Goethe and We”; for France, “Contemporary 
France Seen through Her Literature”; for Romania, “Outline of Romanian 
Literature”; for China, “China’s Greatest Poet, Tu Fu”——Tu Fu having lived 
in the eighth century. The greatly varied treatments are unified, however, 
by the awareness indicated by each lecturer of a world-wide value to be 
found in the national literature, or in that fragment or phase of the national 
literature, which he has treated. 

Omissions (of considerations for England, Spain, the United States, etc.) 
are obvious. Furthermore, among the treatments given appears much 
difference in scope and depth. Yet the volume is informative and stimulating. 
It is a contribution toward better understanding among peoples. I end this 
necessarily short account by referring to the treatment of Italy. Charles S. 
Singleton, the lecturer, undertook to consider Italian literature by treating 
three masters: Dante, Boccaccio, Leopardi. Here is Dr. Singleton’s closing 
paragraph: 

Three epochs, three moods: one, a journey to God; another, 
nowhere to go; a third, an outward journey to the infinite. These 
are the patterns. And you will no doubt have wondered already 
whether I was thinking that Italian literature had any monopoly of 
them. Indeed I do not. On the contrary, and as the names we have 
assigned to them have clearly enough indicated, these are master 
patterns in a dream which belongs to no one nation of western 
Europe, but to all of them. These are in fact master patterns which 
cannot even be understood within the confines of any single 
literature nationalistically conceived. But that I take to be no out- 
rageous pronouncement in a series such as the present one, concerned 
with what makes literatures world literatures. (169) 
WituaM D. TempLeMANn 


Tuoreau or Watpen. By Henry Beetle Hough. Simon and Schuster, N.Y. 
pp. Vili-275. $4.00. 
The past decade has witnessed a remarkable revival of interest in the life and 
work of Henry Thoreau. Much fine material has been produced which none 
will wish to neglect, but it has been left to Henry Beetie Hough to produce a 
volume distinguished in literary style and treatment. There is both a refresh- 
ment of overlooked and beautiful passages from Thoreau and a literary style 
reminiscent of the Walden sage at his best. Little-known facts that shed new 
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light on the character studied are given, displaying a personality many have 
missed. 

We do not recall elsewhere the words of Thoreau’s Commencement 
oration, part of a symposium on “The Commercial Spirit,’ at the beginning 
of his career: 


Let men, true to their natures, cultivate the moral affections, lead 
many and independent lives; let them make riches the means and 
not the end of existence, and we shall hear no more of the 
commercial spirit. The sea will not stagnate, the earth will be as 
green as ever, and the air as pure. This curious world which we 
inhabit is more wonderful than it is convenient; more beautiful 
than it is useful; it is more to be admired and enjoyed than used. 
The order of things should be somewhat reversed; the seventh 
should be man’s day of toil, wherein to earn his living by the sweat 
of his brow; and the other six his Sabbath of the affections and the 
soul—in which to range this widespread garden, and drink in the 
soft influences and sublime revelations of Nature. (43) 


We have an intimate picture of the life in Concord village and its famous 
inhabitants. We learn that its oracle, Emerson, was appointed hog reeve, 
and received one vote for representative in the General Assembly; that 
Bronson Alcott, too humane to kill potato bugs, gathered those in his own 
patch and tossed them over the fence to his neighbor’s. Thoreau described 


Alcott’s lecture as “Shingles of thought, well dried’ and reported his pal 
Ellery Channing, nephew of the great Channing, as keeping a dog for society 
“to stir up the air when it becomes dead? When asked what John Prown 
would gain by his sacrifice he replied: “I don’t suppose he could get four- 
and-sixpence a day for being hung, take it the year round; but then he stands 
a chance to save a considerable part of his soul—and such a soul!” (243) 
Jones Very, the insane intellectual, considered it an honor to wash his own 
face. What wonder that the wisest man in Concord exclaimed: “If this is the . 
sane world, what must a madhouse be?” (182) That was distinctly a day 
when many “isms” were being floated, and Bigelow, the Universalist tavern- ° 
keeper, put up an advertisement on the street which read: “All those who are 
in favor of the universal salvation of mankind, are requested to meet at the 
schoolhouse next Saturday evening to choose officers.’ (231) 

Thoreau had a distrust of institutionalism whether civic or religious, 
and, commenting on the Brook Farm experiment, he wrote: “I think I had 
rather keep bachelor’s hall in hell than go to board in heaven” (84) Having 
been rather gingerly invited to lecture at the Nantucket Camp Meeting, he 
remarked: “They want me to agree not to breathe too hard in the neighbor- 
hood of their paper castles”’ (214-215) On the same theme he wrote: 

I hardly know an intellectual man, even, who is so broad and truly 
liberal that you can think aloud in his society. Most with whom 
you endeavor to talk soon come to a stand against some institution 
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in which they appear to hold stock—that is, some particular, not 
universal way of viewing things. They continually thrust their own 
low roof, with its narrow skylight, between you and the sky, when 
it is the unobstructed heavens you would view. Get out of the way 
with your cobwebs, wash your windows, I say! (218) 


Thoreau’s dealings with publishers have a modern sound. Hoping to 
interest Harpers in his Walden, he was turned down with the remark that 
they were “making $50,000 annually and their motto is to let well alone?’ 
It was almost a hundred years away to the list of “best sellers;’ and even 
after it was published, we find ‘ ‘that he now had a library of nearly nine 
hundred volumes, more than seven hundred of which he had written 
himself?’ (189) 

We are given an interesting account of Thoreau’s sensitive and bashful 
relations with F'lizabeth Hoar, Lucy Brown, Ellen Sewall, and her sister 
Lidian Emerson. The latter was left to his care when Ralph Waido was 
away on his long lecture jaunts. 

And now this “queer” undistinguished man whom Emerson sometimes 
treated patronizingly, towers above his mentor. Still there was an inkling of 
his greatness for Emerson once called him “the man of Concord,’ and Alcott, 
too late: “There has been none such since Pliny, and it will be long before 
there comes his like; the most sagacious and wonderful Worthy of his time, 
and a marvel to coming ones?’ (255) R. TE 


PriscrLta Cooper Ty er. By Elizabeth Tyler Coleman. University of Alabama 
Press, University. pp. xiii-203. $4.50. 

Priscilla Cooper Tyler was the daughter of Thomas Cooper, well-known 
actor in the 1820’s and ’30’s, and the wife of Robert Tyler, son of the Presi- 
dent. This modest and charming biography by an English professor at the 
University of Alabama who has had access to original papers and correspond- 
ence, is at first glance little more than a painstaking, documented study of 
Priscilla and her relationships with her father, with whom she trod the 
boards; the President, for whom she acted as official hostess; and her husband, 
with whom she endured the horrors of civil war, reconstruction, and final 
frustration of career. As such, since Priscilla is a remote and minor figure in 
history, the volume would seem to have but limited appeal. 

However, the subtitle of the life is “And the American Scene 1816-1889,’ 
Here, in the American scene, is a period piece, the clue to the wider interest 
this work provides on closer inspection. For while Thomas rose and fell, and 
Robert fled a lynching party, and Priscilla gallantly learned her lines and 
eventually bore her babies, it is the picture of the period illustrated by one 
family that will attract the general reader. William Godwin, Washington 
Irving, Mary Shelley, Charles Dickens, Daniel Webster, and a host of political 
figures parade through the pages and are briefly rescued from time by 
personal letters, conversations, and Priscilla’s constant jottings, intelligent, 
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sensitive, now humorous, again pathetic, always bright and courageous. To 
examine the old playbills, the generously provided reproductions of Sully 
portraits, and the family accounts (during the depression of 1837 Priscilla 
says sadly, “One pound of butter lasts us two days’’) is an exercise in nostalgia 
and comparative values and a realization once again that biography, as Carlyle 
wrote, is the only true history. WitiuM H. Davenport 


Harvey Mudd College 


Tue Curious Art or Autosiocrapuy. By H. N. Wethered. Philosophical 

Library, N.Y. pp. vii-237. $7.50. . 
On the whole this is a disappointing book. It is small, expensive, and poorly 
bound. Its title is attractive and misleading, having meaning only for a 
thoughtful reader who will add up the total impression of the work for 
himself. Mr. Wethered has not given us a discussion of the “curious” art 
of autobiography; he has assembled twenty-one figures (nineteen well- 
known) from Cellini and Montaigne to Conrad and Kipling, made a few 
introductory and linking comments on each (including what amounts to 
biographical tidbits based on unused autobiographical details), and then 
allowed the subject in each case to speak, via direct quotation, for himself at 

reat > 
‘ To be sure, the appeal of anecdote remains strong, and the lure of great 
names is hard to resist; as an editor of what amounts to an anthology, Mr. 
Wethered has performed a useful function, but not with any particular 
distinction. The volume lacks clarity of character or purpose. There is much 
too much quotation—one might as well turn to the originals, using the table 
of contents as a reading list; the author’s comments are often weak, his style 
choppy and off-the-cuff. However, if one can forget the price, which is 
unbelievable even in these days, one must concede that this volume has a 
specific value, the kind of value often associated with the digest magazine: it 
is a sample which may drive the reader back to the primary materials. 

W. H.D. 


Tue Srruation or Portry. By Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. ix-85. $2.75. 

In four carefully wrought essays the authors consider the situation of poetry 
in two senses used together: situation within the structure of the spirit, and 
the situation in time. From this vantage point they discuss relationships among 
poetry, mysticism, magic, and knowledge. Raissa Maritain, in “Sense and 
Non-Sense in Poetry,’ discusses logical sense, which she believes is extraneous 
to poetry but which must accompany poetry or the poetry disappears, and 

ic sense, an untranslatable element. She concludes that the poem needs 
both. Her discussion of obscurity and clarity ends with a similar finding: “a 
certain intelligibility, like a certain obscurity, subsists in every true poetic 
work.’ (14) In “Magic, Poetry, and Mysticism; she compares and contrasts 
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the mystic and the poet. Their experience is similar, she believes; however, 
expr<:: on or description of his experience is for the mystic not a means of 
completing the experience, but for the poet the expression is a vita! part of 
his experience. 

Jacques Maritain, in “Concerning Poetic Knowledge;’ writes: “Never has 
the need to know itself been so violent for poetry . . . poetry must accomplish 
a double task: pursue its creative song, and turn back reflexively upon its 
own substance:’ (38) Poetic knowledge is “‘a knowledge by mode of instinct 
or inclination, by mode of resonance in the subject, and which proceeds 
toward creating a work” (64) The created object—for example, a poem— 
plays the role “of the judgment in speculative knowledge’ (64) His final 
essay, “The Experience of the Poet;’ makes the observation that “the object 
created by the poet is like the glory of the poet, and it is in this glez y, through 
which he manifests himself to the world, that he manifests himself also to 
himself and becomes conscious in signified act, but in an inevitably imperfect 
and unsatisfying way, of his original experience?’ (85) 

Difficulties inherent to discussion of the abstract are intensified by 
problems involved in translation from French to English, and one result is 
that the authors’ intended meaning frequently is out of focus. Much of the 
writing is brilliant and provocative, and the reflections of Thomist philosophy 
are integral to work by the Maritains, but it seems questionable that it is 
helpful to attempt to clarify an abstraction like “poetry” by relating it to an 
even greater abstraction like “God” If there is one key weakness in the book, 
it is almost certainly the want of definition. J. E Furseck 


Tracepy: A View or Lire. By Henry Alonzo Myers. Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca. pp. viii-210. $3.50. 
The ten essays of this volume, written over a period of twenty years, have 
been brought together since the untimely death of Professor Myers in 1955. 
The result is not fragmentary and disjointed, however; a clear plan, and a 
consistent point of view give greater value to this slender book than will be 
found in many ponderous tomes on the well-worn subject of tragedy. There 
is a fresh attempt to define tragedy as a method of showing the necessary 
relation between good and evil, of creating a perspective on the heroic and 
the ordinary, and of developing the poetic insight without which life loses 
all value. Professor Myers writes appreciatively of the scientific skill in 
Aristotle’s discussion of tragedy, but vigorously exposes his failure to give 
adequate recognition to its meaning. Aside from the customary illustrations 
from Greek tragedy and from Shakespeare, Moby Dick is used as a major 
example of what Professor Myers thinks the meaning of tragedy is: “The end 
of Ahab is not defeat, but victory in defeat; and the main point of Moby Dick 
is that any great human action will show that the heavens and the deeps, 
eternal symbols of man’s triumphs and disasters, are merely the limits of his 
experience, related to each other thraugh that experience and dependent 
upon each other and upon him for meaning”’ It is this relationship of good 
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and evil that brings into the discussion the unexpected figure of Whitman. 
Though Whitman wrote neither drama nor narratives, Professor Myers 
sees in Whitman’s poetic faith in diverse experience and in the oneness of 
life and death, an essentially tragic view. Similarly, Lincoln is presented as a 
truly tragic figure. The “two-sidedness” of life grasped by Whitman and 
Lincoln also accounts for the complementary relationship between comedy 
and tragedy: tragedy, in its search for order, stresses insight; comedy in its 
display of incongruity stresses detachment. Professor Myers sees the tragic 
spirit as essential to create for the modern world of science and democracy a 
sense of values and a sense of proportion. B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 


Srupies iv Human Time. By Georges Poulet. Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more. pp. 363. $5.00. 

This volume is an important contribution to the history of ideas and not to 
literary criticism, as the comments on the dust wrapper would lead the 
reader to believe. Mr. Poulet is not interested in how the idea of time shapes a 
particular work or is presented in a work of art; rather he is interested in 
formulating a concise statement of the ideas about time presented in all the 
work of a particular writer. And his concern with an author’s thoughts and 
feelings about time lead him into a discussion of the writer’s attitude toward 
the world, God, destiny, nature, and love. 

The long introduction traces the changes in the idea of time from the 
Middle Ages to the seventeenth century, during which the essential 
experience of modern man, first expressed by Montaigne in the Essays, was 
‘formed. . 

The body of the book comprises seventeen essays on French writers from 
Montaigne to Proust. An appendix, added for the American edition, consists 
of too-brief essays on Emerson, Hawthorne, Poe, Thoreau, Melville, 
Whitman, Emily Dickinson, Henry James, and TT. S. Eliot. 

No short review can even suggest the richness or originality of this study. 
Most surprising to me were Mr. Poulet’s comments on Henry James. Because 
James felt that the self was lost in a superabundance of memories, he invented 
a new kind of time, which Mr. Poulet calls “aesthetic time?’ “It consists in 
establishing about a center a moving circle of points of view, from one to 
the other of which the novelist proceeds. There is no change except in point 
of view. Thus time is constituted by passage, not from one moment to 
another, but from one point of perspective to another”’ (352) James was also 
attracted to the near past. “By reason of its shallowness it is almost flush with 
the present; it is without distance and without depth. Therefore it is not a 
true past. It is made one with places.’ The essay on Eliot traces the change in 
his thinking about time. Eliot once believed that our duty was to select the 
best of the past. But he has come to realize that “To accept the past is to 
accept the burden of its sins and the necessity for their expiation. It is to 
accept time with all its consequences” ( 356) Eliot’s conception of time 
“rediscovers and relives all the stages of the experience of time, as it is 
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revealed in, among others, American literature. . . . In expressing himself he | 
preserves a heritage. All the times of his predecssors are found once again 
in his time?’ (359) 

All the essays, and particularly those on American writers, seem too brief. 
They are so full of new insights and challenging ideas that this reader wanted 
them to be more elaborately worked out. It is a book to learn from, a book 
to return to frequently. ArEROL ARNOLD 


STREAM OF Consciousness. By Melvin J. Friedman. Yale University Press, 
New Haven. pp. ix-279. $4.50. 
The term “stream of consciousness” was first used by William James in a 
magazine article of 1884, later incorporated in his Principles of Psychology. 
Applied to fiction, the term means a general type of fiction which may use 
separately or in combination such techniques as the interior monologue, 
internal analysis, or the recording of sensory impressions. Such techniques, 
Mr. Friedman thinks, have led to “an increasing inwardness of vision, the 
progressive limitation of definite plot and subject matter, and the intensifica- 
tion of the focus of narration” Borrowings from other arts, particularly music, 
are notable. Sterne, Meredith, George Moore, Henry James, and Conrad 
anticipate the stream-of-consciousness novel in England, and there are 
suggestions of it in such continental writers as Stendhal, Dostoevski, and 
Tolstoy. The clearest examples, however, Mr. Friedman finds in Gertrude 
Stein’s “Melanctha” (1909), Dorothy Richardson’s Pilgrimage (which began 
to appear in 1915), Virginia Woolf’s Jacob’s Room (1922), Joyce’s Ulysses 
(1922), and Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury (1929). Though very 
appreciative of these writers, Mr. Friedman concludes: “It is almost axiomatic 
that no further work of the first order can be done within this tradition.’ 
The direction of the future he finds in Djuna Barnes’s Nightwood, which 
eliminates narrative entirely, and depends on “intricate cross-reference of 
image and symbol”—much as certain modern paintings eliminate “likeness” 
and depend upon design. Such a prediction raises doubts. One may concede 
the utility of even the most extreme experiment and still deny that the basic 
appeal of story—and likeness—will ever disappear, either for writers or 
readers. Story, at least, is a principle by which selection can be made. Stream 
of consciousness, by creating the illusion that nothing is omitted, constantly 
runs the risk of appearing to abandon all principles of selection. This book 
should be compared with Robert Humphrey’s Stream of Consciousness in 
the Modern Novel (1954) and Leon Edel’s The Psychological Novel (1955). 
B. R. McE. 


Tue American Lyceum. By Carl Bode. Oxford University Press, N.Y. 
pp. Xii-275. $5.00. 

Specifically influenced by the “Mechanics’ Institutes” of England in the early 

1820's, the lyceum flourished in America for a generation because it supple- 
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mented and encouraged the growing movement for public schools, and the 
general interest in self-improvement and progress. John Holbrook, a student 
of Benjamin Silliman at Yale, gave a popular scientific character to the early 
lyceums he helped to organize in Massachusetts, but as the movement became 
national, more general topics were included. “The Sources of National 
Wealth” “The Legal Rights of Women? “The Life and Times of Oliver 
Cromwell}? and “The Education of Children” were titles in the Salem series 
of 1838-1839. Usually politics and controversy were avoided. At first the 
speakers were local and were paid little or nothing. As time went cn, traveling 
lecturers appeared who could demand fifty to one hundred dollars for a 
single lecture. The promoter-manager then replaced the neighborhood com- 
mittee that had acted informally for the “Association.” Entertainment rather 
than popular education took precedence. Though the lyceum is best remem- 
bered in connection with New England, it was not uniformly successful 
there. Poor roads and the low level of education in outlying communities 
were often insurmountable obstacles. Professor Bode shows in detail that in 
other parts of the country, even in the South, lycewms flourished more 
vigorously than is usually recalled. Under the heading of “Platform Gallery” 
some of the most successful speakers are briefly characterized: Timothy 
Claxton, “the Enterprising Mechanic”; John Griscom, “the Benevolent 
Chemist”; George Combe, specialist in “Bumps and Hollows” (phrenology); 
and Fanny Wright, “the Gadfly of Reform: Later there were John Lord, 
author of Beacon Lights in History; Wendell Phillips, the famous preacher; 
Starr King, a sort of diluted Emerson; the flamboyant Henry Ward Beecher, 
who made $30,000 in lecture fees in ten years; the oratorical Edward Everett; 
and of course the astonishingly successful Ralph Waldo Emerson, who despite 
such competition remained his dignified and gracious self. Charlotte Forten, 
who heard Emerson in 1857, recorded in her journal: “Oh, how deeply do 
the words and presence of such a man as Emerson make us feel the utter 
insignificance, the great inferiority, of ourselves’ At its best, the lyceum had 
this effect. It sought to demonstrate that the limited round of routine and 


petty gossip was inadequate for an aspiring mind. B. R. McE. 


CuamBers’s Brocrapuicat Dicrionary. Rev. ed. Edited by William and 
J. Liddell Geddie. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. xix-1006. $6.95. 

This is not, as one might surmise at first glance, a revision of the biographical 
portions of the old Chambers’s Encyclopedia but a valuable, up-to-the-minute, 
and very complete brief biography of the great and near-great names of 
recorded history. Its several virtues are portability—adapted to desk usage— 
the astonishing range of its subject matter, the unbelievable fulness of 
information, and all carried up to 1956. It has an especially effective index, 
giving pseudonyms, historic sobriquets, and nicknames, so that information 
lies open to even the less-informed. It is invaluable for all students, literary 
workers, and editors. RTE 
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THE BOOK ABROAD 


Los Estados Unidos en Escorzo. By Julidn Marias. Emecé Editores, Buenos 
Aires. pp. 318. $40 m/Arg. 
Si ce the days of the Greek Sophists to those of Hermann Kayserling travels 
have been a source of inspiration to philosophers. One remembers Descartes’ 
remark that in traveling we realize that those who have feelings and ideas 
different from ours are, nevertheless, no barbarians or fools, but sometimes 
even use their reason better than we. The distinguished Spanish philosopher 
Julian Marias confirms this truth. His book on the United States “in a 
contracted perspective,’ fruit of several visits to this country as a visiting 
professor in different American universities, is objective in distributing 
light and shade. In order to understand this country, the author tried to 
live its life. The forty-five essays composing this book reflect some of his 
experiences. They are not only interesting to the Spaniard and Latin 
American, but also to citizens of this country, because they show which 
aspects of the United States arouse the Platonic astonishment of a philosopher. 

For example, Marias admires very much the American public libraries 
as well as those in colleges and other institutions. But he also sees the 
dangerous consequences of this high perfection, hidden to the average 
American—the disappearance of private libraries, the restriction of the book 
market to college and other public libraries as the only prospective buyers 
of books other than texts. Hence the difficulty in publishing purely scholarly 
books in this country in which the author sees “a very grave menace to the 
intellectual future of the United States’ (101) 

In that “invertebrate city” (251) called Los Angeles, Marias admired 
the serene beauty of Forest Lawn (in Glendale), but he found that it is “a 
cemetery without death” (244) that would have horrified his teacher 
Unamuno, the philosopher of the tragic sense of life. 

In one especially valuable essay the author examines the “social structure” 
(299) of the United States by which he means the totality of her habits, 
beliefs, ideas, valuations, and hopes. He explains the amazing uniformity of 
this “estructura social” by the fact that the massive immigration to this 
country started after its society had acquired its typical social structure. 
Each of the millions of immigrants came alone and found himself confronted 
with a constituted society whose ways of life he had to adopt. 


California Institute of Technology A.rrep STERN 


Le Langage et la Pensée. By Paul Chauchard. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris. pp. 128. 
This book is another of the small, compact manuals in the series “Que sais-je?” 
(What do I know?) designed for popular reading, but not sacrificing the 
essential quality of scholarship and philosophical interpretation in many 
fields: philosophy, psychology, science, history, etc. 
The zoological term Homo sapiens implies essentially that man is 
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characterized in the animal series by thought and reflection, the power of 
ideation and abstraction. It would seem that this power exists in germ in 
the animals, but the critical level of complexity which it has reached in man 
justifies considering it different in quality. The major difficulty in dealing 
with the problem of the relation between the two, however, lies in the lack 
of language on the part of the animals. This fact introduces the basic problem 
of the discussion which is an attempt to reach a deeper understanding of 
human thought, i.e., the relation between language and thought. In man, 
language serves a twofold purpose: it is at the same time an exterior language 
which permits communication and also an interior language which assures 
our thinking, our reflective human consciousness. The animal thinks, but 
very differently from us, since his mental life is neither verbalized nor 
verbalizable. When the brain is matured to the point of being ready for 
language, and the child learns to speak, he is differentiated forever from the 
apes. He is humanized in a social process and becomes a member of society. 
In a word the reality of thought is manifested in language. Quoting Delacroix, 
the author says, “Thought makes language while it itself is being made by 
language” (8) 

The book is written in three parts: the sources of language particularly 
in the signals, cries, and songs of animals; the cerebral mechanisms of language 
and their relation to consciousness and thought; and finally, abnormal mani- 
festations of man without language, aphasia, idiocy, etc. While the author 
accepts the “materialistic theory of knowledge” of Garaudy, he nevertheless 
recognizes a “remarkable convergence” of scientific realism and spiritualism, 
the perpetual evolution of matter giving rise to spirit. He says in conclusion, 
“The complete solution to the problem of happiness is not only to serve but 
also to cherish in everything a Universe charged with love in its Evolution” 

A point which the author emphasizes and one which seems to be 
gradually gaining larger acceptance refers to the present and future status 
of Evolution. Since primitive times the body of man has not changed, but 
the same cannot be said of his mental life and his intelligence, which, thanks 
to language, have reached ever higher levels of development, that is to say, 
historical progress has followed biological evolution. From the simple cries 
of animals man has experienced a reciprocal development of language and 
thought that indicates a potentiality for social and cultural evolution under 
his own control and direction which is his greatest promise. 

Merritt M. THompson 


Manuel de Bibliographie Philosophique. 2 vols. By Gilbert Varet. Presse 
Universitaires de France, Paris. pp. xx-494; 1058. 1,800 fr.; 1,960 fr. 

In April 1945, after the liberation, Louis Lavelle and René LeSenne conceived 

a program of adding to the Logos Collection a work of a different type to 

satisfy the need for a handy reference volume in the literature of philosophy. 

Aften ten years of effort and many modifications it is now set forth under 

the general editorial oversight of Gaston Berger. The effort has been to keep 
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down the extent of the volume in order to preserve its character as a manual 
and yet to provide the bibliographical information. To expedite the search 
it is arranged alphabetically under separate headings, such as Oriental 
Classics, Pre-Socratics, Epicureanism, Platonism, Pagan and Christian Aris- 
totelianism, Ancient, Arabic, Latin, Arab Culture, Jewish Philosophy, Biblical 
Philosophy, Patristic, Franciscan, Scholastic, etc. 

The second volume, beginning with the history of historiography, goes 
on to treat the cultural ideologies of the nineteenth century, such as socialism, 
materialism, religion, art, esthetics, literary criticism, the sciences, and th 
philosophy of man. : 

Altogether these two volumes provide an invaluable aid to the general 
literature of philosophy and science brought up to date. Published in 
brochure, no library of research can afford to be without them. R. TE 


Wissen, Wollen, Glauben: Knowledge, Will, and Belief. By Erich Frank. 
Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. pp. 508. $3.50. 

Erich Frank, who spent his later years in the United States as a European 
war emigré, was one of the earliest of the existentialists and a man whom 
posterity ought not to forget. It was he who introduced Jaspers to the 
writings of Kierkegaard in 1914, which bore fruit in the first technical book 
that bore the latter’s influence, Jasper’s Psychologie der Weltanschauungen, 
published in 1919. It was he, among the existentialists, who most clearly saw 
that philosophic sagacity requires an adequate historical orientation, that 
we must see the path which lies behind us if we are to know where we now 
are and in what direction we ought now to proceed. Unfortunately Frank 
did not live long enough to put this, his central intuition, into definitive 
form. The present volume, however, which is composed of twenty of his 
short essays—eleven in German and nine in English—indicates clearly enough 
the general outlines of what it would have been in consummation. The two 
basic streams of thought underlying western philosophy are the Greek and 
the Christian, with a third movement towards negation or nihilism since 
Descartes. As a Christian existentialist—precisely how orthodox a Roman 
Catholic he was is not clear—Frank placed the Biblical philosophy above that 
of the Greek in basic authenticity, and epistemologically he took his stand 
on the Pauline doctrine that we live by faith, not by episteme or gnosis. We 
may perhaps add that on his view the data of metaphysics are those provided 
by man himself rather than what are available in nature. 

The editor of this volume, Ludwig Edelstein, has helped the reader to 
perceive the historical perspective of the writer by arranging the essays in 
their proper historicological sequence. The whole is divided into four 
groups: Antiquity, Christian Philosophy, Modern Philosophy, and Philo- 
sophical Problems. The essays are written in a simple and lucid style that is 
quite exceptional in a movement which is notorious for obtuseness of 
expression. So artless do they appear, indeed, that the reader may be tricked 
into supposing that their author was a popularizer rather than a profound 
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and scholarly man. Frank, however, was a man of great competence who 
wore his crown of scholarship lightly. A considerable essay of some sixty 
pages, an appreciation of his life, writings, and thought, has been added by 
Professor Edelstein—a contribution that will prove of considerable service 
to those who seek better acquaintance of a man and scholar who is well 
worth cultivating. WL 


Anthropologische Psychologie. By Otto Tumlirz. Verlag Reinhardt, Basel. 
pp. 469. Fr. 22. 

The author of this book is a well-known specialist in child and juvenile 
psychology at the University of Graz, Austria. In the present volume, 
however, which is a revised edition of a work firs’ ‘wblished in 1939, he 
attempts an integrative interpretation of the totality u. a person in develop- 
ment and structure, in relation to the external world and his social environ- 
ment, and in relation also to value experience and valuations. This is a 
formidable undertaking, but it is also one which, in contrast to the 
“atomistic” approach of most American psychologists, is refreshing and 
promising. It at least places the proper emphasis upon the wholistic character 
of human existence within the over-arching contexts of social and cosmic 
perspectives. From the point of view of philosophy this would seem to be 
the only interpretation of man that is ultimately significant; and the 
philosopher can learn much from Tumlirz’s book. The author has succeeded 
admirably in keeping the wholistic orientation in the foreground of all 
discussions and has revealed its relevancy even to the study of elementary 
sense data. 

The first sixty pages of the book are devoted to an outline of the 
development of the science of psychology, culminating in the conception of 

“anthropological” psychology. What is important in this outline, however, 
is the fact that it reveals, better than anything else could have done, the 
essential one-sidedness and, therefore, the limitations of the prevailing 
interests of American psychologists. 

Tumlirz discusses next the essential body-mind unity in the living person 
as the basis for development and structuralization of personality. This is 
augmented by discussions of basic “drives;’ of sense impressions, perceptions, 
memory. imagination, thinking, volition, emotion, self-development. But 
always the emphasis is placed upon an integrative understanding of the 
person as a whole and in development. These discussions, culminating in an 
analysis of our experience of the external world and of our relations to other 
persons, are of special interest to the philosopher, necessitating various 
revisions of views usually accepted as traditional. 

In his discussion of the psychology of human “types” and “races;’ 
however, Professor Tumlirz still seems to accept rather uncritically much 
of the pseudoscience concerning such matters developed in Nazi Germany. 
To be sure, he insists that a recognition of racial differences must not be 
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confused with an evaluation of races, but the bibliography upon which he 
. bases his analyses is restricted largely to German writers who published 
between 1928 and 1938, when the Nazi race doctrine found wide acceptance 
in Germany. Professor Tumlirz’s work would have gained immeasurably had 
he emphasized still further the universally human aspects of personal 
existence. 

The discussion of the “experience of a value world” (393-442), although 
alerting the reader to a number of problems which are too often overlooked 
in this complex field, suffers from a lack of precise definitions and clear 
delineations of arguments. Professor Tumlirz himself has not seen the immense 
complexity of this realm of human experience. 

An extensive bibliography and a detailed index complete this interesting 
and suggestive volume. W. H. WERKMEISTER 


Die Religion, Eine Philosophische Untersuchung auf Geschichtlicher 
Grundlage. By August Brunner. Verlag Herder, Freiburg, pp. 390. 
Father Brunner’s volume on Religion is a consistent argument against 
materialism and positivism, and for revealed religion in general and trinitarian 
Christianity in particular. He starts from the basic premises that religion is a 
general human fact whch cannot be doubted regardless of whether the fact 
is welcomed or regretted; that religion has led man to his greatest and most 
amazing accomplishments; and that “wherever we are able to investigate the 
origin of a human a activity, we find ourselves in the realm of the 
religious.” 

The argument leads to agreement with the Christizn teaching that “the 
true God is the trinitarian God of pure love: Pure personality and pure, 
selfless love belong together and both are realized in the trinitarian personality 
of God, “in the pure sacrificial devotion of the Divine Persons to each 
other, through which each has divinity in equal perfection?’ 

The origin of religion is examined in the essential rather than the 
chronologically historical sense. Religion is a phenomenon exclusive to the 
realm of man who is endowed with spirit (Geist) as well as Psyche and 
body (Leib). The spirit conveys the idea that the mental as well as the 
spiritual is the source of everything which distinguishes human behavior 
from that of the animal, including religion. Errors in religion, however, i.c., 
variances from the highest and purest revealed religion, are ascribed to the 
influence of the Psyche, that region midway between body and spirit. 

Within this framework, Brunner examines man’s ideas of the divine 
from the most primitive to the highest religions, the positive relationship 
between religion and civilization, religion and morality. He analyzes the 
phenomena of feasts and rites, prayer and sacrifice, the ideas of death, 
salvation, and life beyond death, drawing his documentation from a multitude 
of primary and secondary sources from Aristotle to Albright, from Buddha 
to Buber. The influence of magic in the field of religious practice is not 
neglected. 
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Brunner has given us a concise and yet inclusive, systematic panorama of 
the religious realm, from the Catholic point of view. ALFRED WoLF 


Religionsphilosophie. 11 Bander. Von Johannes Hessen. Ernst Reinhardt, 
Basel. pp. 306; 338. Kart. Fr. 32.—; Leinen Fr. 36.—. 

Contemporary philosophy of religion is marked by three painful truisms. 
First, there is no really decent text which systematically and carefully 
grapples with the problems of the philosophy of religion. The field has been 
filled with primers and monographs, but nothing substantial. Second, it has 
even been impossible to find a work which offered anything like a critical 
history of the work which has been done in this field during the past fifty 
years. Third, it is to be assumed that all Roman Catholic philosophers of 
religion are Thomists. Certainly the Thomists are most vocal in this country, 
with the exception of the delightful Philosophical Understanding and 
Religious Truth of Erich Frank. 

These two volumes by Johannes Hessen of Cologne University make all 
three truisms untrue. He is a Roman Catholic philosopher and theologian 
who, rather than follow the Thomist line, finds himself in the tradition of Max 
Scheler and Rudolf Otto, going back through Husserl to Kant. Thus he is in 
Opposition to neo-scholasticism on the one hand and speculative idealism on 
the other. His stress is, therefore, on concrete and empirical religious 
phenomena. The first volume is devoted to careful and critical expositions of 
various positions in philosophy of religion. Hessen reviews the contributions 
in four sections. Speculative philosophy of religion, including neo-scholasti- 
cism and neo-idealism; critical philosophy of religion, including the schools 
of Marburg and Baden—plus Troeltsch and Tillich; the psychoiogical- 
historical work of Wobbermin and others; and finally, the phenomenological 
studies of Scheler and Otto. Volume II offers a masterful study of the various 
problems. He makes the problems exciting and the answers compelling. This 
is a most valuable contribution and eclipses everything we have in English. 
Its translation is imperative. J.E.B. 


Darwin, sa vie, son oeuvre, avec un exposé de sa philosophie. Par André 
Cresson. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. Pp- 100. 200 fr. 

This small book is one of an extensive series entitled Philosophers and founded 
by the late Emile Brehier with the purpose of presenting to a large reading 
public a popular edition which would give the essentials of doctrine and an 
exact idea of the men who have played a preponderant role in the evolution 
of human thinking. The volume on Darwin is concise, very clearly and 
attractively written, and covers only essential points. It includes a brief 
biography, a digest of his philosophy, and a few selections from his writings. 
This series would provide French teachers in the United States with an 
admirable body of reading material for their classes if they do not limit 
themselves exclusively to romantic literature. M. M. T: 
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Descartes’ “Les Méditations Métaphysiques” Texte, traduction, objections et 
résponses présentés par Florence Khodoss. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris. pp. 3-3. 440 fr. 

Schopenhauer’s “Le Vouloir-Vivre? L’Art et La Sagesse. Textes choisis par 
André Dez. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. pp. 235. 340 fr. 

These two volumes are the latest additions to the new Bibliothéque Classique 

de Philosophie of which eight works have previously been printed, and whose 

purpose is to make available at modest price a considerable series of “great 
books.’ To this end all comments, notes, editorializing, and summarizing are 
excluded. Descartes’ Meditations is printed in both Latin and French, together 
with résumés and extracts from the “Objections” and a very considerable 
portion of the “Replies” The volume on Schopenhauer consists of selections 
taken chiefly from The World as Will and Idea, arranged in an order suitable 
to provide the reader with a logical and adequate introduction to his basic 


thought. Twenty other volumes are now in preparation in this very useful 
series. WL. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN Moncoiia. By Owen Lattimore. Oxford 
University Press, N.Y. pp. x-186. $4.75. 

This volume consists of two parts, in both of which the author was assisted by 

Mongolian scholars visiting in this country. The first part is an introductory 

essay giving a background for the appreciation of the second part, which is 

a translated biography of Sukebatur, founder of the Mongol People’s Revo- 

lutionary Party and the Mongol People’s Revolutionary Government. 

The Life of Sukebatur here presented carries the official endorsement of 
the Mongol People’s $ Revolutionary Party. Its whole theme is the glorification 
of a hero and consequently it lacks the balanced treatment of an objective 
biography. Nevertheless it is a story interestingly told and sheds a good deal 
of light on the early stages of the Mongolian revolution. The close relations 
between the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party and the Soviet Union 
are emphasized throughout the story. In order to terminate the domination 
of the Chinese, and later of the White Russians and the Japanese, Sukebatur 
turned to the Soviet Union for help. In proclaiming the People’s Revolution- 
ary Government in 1921, the acknowledged hero of the Mongol revolution- 
aries pledged “firmer and stronger friendship with the Soviet nation.’ (165) 

The Comintern guided the activities of the Mongol party. The Soviet Red 
Army helped to establish the Revolutionary government. (159f.) Soviet influ- 
ence was also evident in the ideolog of the Revolutionary Party. The aim of 
the revolution was declared to be the elimination of foreign imperialism and 
the liquidation of feudal exploiters at home. The hero was referred to as 
Comrade Sukebatur. The first stage was called a “bourgeois democratic revo- 
lution” And Stalin was quoted as the authority correctly charting the course 
of the revolution. (163-4) 
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Sukebatur died in 1923, at the age of thirty, after an illness which became 
fatal because enemies of the revolution managed to “dose him with poisoned 
medicine and kill him by poisoning” 

The “introductory essay” that constitutes Part I of the book is not a con- 
tinuous discussion. It consists of ninety pages of what may best be described 
as notes on various phases of Mongolian society and the social-political back- 
ground of the revolution. A dozen topics are discussed, each in a few pages 
only. Of interest are the sections dealing with the nature of satellites and 
the manner in which political trends in the Soviet Union are reflected in 


Mongolian affairs. (83ff.) Tueopore H. E. Cuen 


Tue Sexr. Edited by Clark E. Moustakas. Harper & Bros., N.Y. pp. xviii-284. 
$4.50. 
A list of the contributors to this volume will be a commendation in itself to 
many readers—Allport, Angyal, Fromm, Horney, Jung, Lecky, Radhakrish- 
nan, Rank, Rogers, and others. But more important than the notability of the 
contributors is the central concern of each for an understanding of man in his 
totality, as an organism relating himself to other persons. In a sense the vol- 
ume is a confession of faith that man is more than the physical components 
which constitute his body, but that he is a living, dynamic, interacting self. 

Here is a challenge to both a mechanistic and physiological interpretation 
of man’s essential being by a group of scholars, many of whom are recog- 
nized psychologists, who believe that man is unique and that his true essence 
and potentiality are realized through the dynamic process of becoming. As 
the editor points out, “The fact that so many people in different fields are 
arriving independently at the same theoretical conclusions proves their signif- 
icance more effectively than any argument could” (xiii) This volume attests 
this fact and is a clear demonstration that a wide group of modern scholars 
are concerned once again with what historically has been identified with the 
problem of the soul. 

Many of these essays were taken from other publications to which the 
writers had contributed earlier. However, the editor has skilfully arranged 
these essays into a volume that carries a theme, though the contributors vary 
widely as individuals. 

In the closing chapter, the editor summarizes the central theme of the 
book as it relates to the nature of the self when he states, 


Man has an intrinsic nature which must be recognized and treasured. 
Man’s inner nature is the key to human joy, happiness and fulfill- 
ment. In interpersonal experience it is expressed in warmth, empa- 
thy, cognition, acceptance, tenderness, and love. Respect for man’s 
essential creativity is the declaration of each man’s true worth, of his 
uniqueness as a human being, unmatched, unparalleled, and unmeas- 
ured; the proclamation of the dignity of the individual and the 
incommensurable nature of his existence. (282-283) 
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This is a volume that no philosopher or psychologist can afford to miss. 
It is a heartening voice in a day when democracy is being challenged and 
human dignity is being threatened. J. WR. 


Beyonp THE Dreams OF AVARICE. By Russell Kirk. Henry Regnery Co., 
Chicago. pp. x-339. $4.50. 
The essays in this volume are variations and developments of Mr. Kirk’s 
conservatism, which is now well known. The first group, “American 
Observations,’ includes discussion of such congenial topics as the dissolution 
of liberalism, the decline of serious reading, the fallacy of Dr. Kinsey’s 
inferences regarding sexual behavior, the necessity of censorship, and 
Orestes A. Brownson as a neglected prophet whose ethical views apply to 
our present situation. In “Notes from Abroad;’ Mr. Kirk describes the 
social decline in York during the past fifty years (despite the virtual abolition 
of old-time poverty), the follies of state planning, the rapid disappearance of 
aristocratic control through taxation, the inferior state of literature. “We 
need,’ says Mr. Kirk in his preface, “to refresh our memories with the 
recollection of what has already been lost from our culture and our civil 
social order?’ We do indeed, but we need also to consider the causes of loss. 
The decline of British aristocracy, for instance, is very largely due to the 
catastrophic effects of two major wars, for which “aristocratic leaders” 
must take some responsibility, along with their counterparts across the 
channel. Moreover, the chief source of wealth has shifted from land to 
industry. Mr. Kirk’s descriptions of houses unroofed (to escape taxation), 
and of forced sales are genuinely pathetic, but they are not realistically and 
historically accounted for. This is a basic difficulty with Mr. Kirk’s 
conservative doctrine. He uses the most varied circumstances, he quotes the 
most diverse authors, but in the end his prejudices emerge more clearly than 
his principles. If the world is going in the wrong direction, as he seems to 
think, then there must at some tirne have been a closer approximation to 
virtue. From his previous volumes many readers have assumed that this 
period was the earlier eighteenth century, for Mr. Kirk’s most frequent 
target is the doctrinaire liberalism associated with the French Revolution. In 
the present volume, however, he says, “I dislike the eighteenth century 
above nearly any other in history . . . an age of gilded selfishness and frivolous 
intellectuality—an age almost without a heart?” Would Mr. Kirk like the 
seventeenth century better, that age of cruel, ruthless religious wars? Or 
some medieval or classical period? But these are pointless questions, for we 
now live in an age of immense physical power—steam, electricity, atomic 
energy—which results directly from the scientific rationalism of the 
eighteenth century. Since this physical power cannot be repealed, it must 
be directed. The true conservative, like the true liberal, seeks to reconcile 
the new power with inherited human wisdom. In this tremendous 
undertaking, it is true, as Mr. Kirk insists, that religious values are essential. 
But when Mr. Kirk speaks of religion he speaks of it as a bitter pill of 
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negation that will be good for the patient, not as a creative vision to be 
shared. By adopting Pico della Mirandola as a model, “preaching against 
the vegetative and sensual errors of the time; Mr. Kirk runs the risk of 
becoming a fault-finder rather than a social critic in the best sense. 


B. R. McE. 


A History or Wircucrarr anp DemonoLocy. By Montague Summers. 
University Books, N.Y. pp. xxiii-3 53. $6.00. 

This is the second edition of a work first published in England in 1926. 
Father Summers, who died in 1948, is still a controversial figure in scholar- 
ship, whether his writing be on the draria of the Restoration or the burning 
of witches. He shows considerable bias in this study, ignores inconvenient 
data, and contradicts the published stand of the church on the subject of 
demonic possession. Father Thurston, who has done much research in 
psychic phenomena, says in the Catholic Encyclopaedia that ninety-nine out 
of one hundred reported witches were fakes. Father Summers’ reply is 
based on the following logic: The church maintains on its books to this day 
the rites of exorcism (a fact known to relatively few Catholics); therefore 
demonic possession exists; therefore it existed, therefore all, or almost all, 
historical data on the subject must be accepted as fact. The author is not 
above quoting favorably as an authority (and out of context) the Elizabethan 
Reginald Scot, whom he has more than once attacked in print. What is more, 
Father Summers is sure that his position represents the real attitude of the 
church and the position of Father Thurston is mere window dressing. 

In spite of the cleavage between two church points of view and regardless 
of Summers’ fanatical zeal which in retrospect looks for more witches to 
burn, this history of witchcraft is fascinating reading. We do not have to 
believe with the author that witchcraft was organized as a heretical creed 
against church and state from the Manichaeans on down or that baby-eating 
orgies took place monthly (the author accepts literally the whole cult 
practice of Satanism). The point is that reading this vast documented report 
on devils, sabbats, and demonic possession is an amusing and saddening 
lesson in history and human drama. The material carries its own hypnotic 
attraction. If Summers’ theology palls, there are plenty of hags, warlocks, 
and demented girls to satisfy all lovers of Poe, Conan Doyle, and Mary 
Shelley. There is even a chapter on the witch in dramatic literature. And 
finally we are given an enormous and valuable bibliography on the occult. 

Thirty years ago the London Times conceded that Summers had wide 
reading and exhaustive scholarship on his side, but felt that he was pulling 
everybody’s leg; today this reviewer's feeling is that it is not too important 
whether the author was sincere or deluded: The paraphernalia of incubus 
and succubus, strange marks, levitation, of imps and devils, of familiars and 
possessed, offer rewarding study no matter from what point of view. 


W.H. D. 
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Risk AND GAMBLING, THE Stupy or SuByective Prosasiity. By John Cohen 

and Mark Hansel. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. x-153. $3.50. 
As the authors declare in the preface, “This book is intended for all those 
who have occasion to fill in football pool coupons or cross a road. We hope 
that besides being of value to gamblers, punters and professional risk-takers, 
it may appeal also to those interested in themselves or their fellows:’ (vii) 
Attempting to realize this latter ambition, psychologists Cohen and Hansel 
have adroitly avoided technicalities and technical jargon wherever possible. 
As a direct result, of this, they have succeeded in producing a volume of 
considerable interest for general readers. 

But this book holds considerable interest for the more specialized reader 
as well. It should particularly whet the appetite of anyone approaching the 
subject via philosophy or mathematics. Mathematical probability has long 
been contrasted with the ‘ ‘private or psychological world of subjective 
probability” but while the former is constantly explored and re-explored by 
logicians and mathematicians, “the world of private uncertainty remains 
largely unexplored” (1) This book constitutes a preliminary scouting trip or 
reconnaissance mission into that largely unspoiled terrain. It stands as a very 
good beginning. Virernia Hartr Rincer 


Frontiers OF KNow ence. Edited by Lynn White, Jr. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 
Pp. Xii-330. $4.50. 

This book, like most good symposia, is difficult to review. Its purpose is clear. 
Dr. White, who is president of Mills College, has asked a group of scholars 
to write about their particular fields in such a way as to describe “the growing 
edges of the humanistic enterprise?’ His list of contributors reads like the list 
of the board of directors of a learned society. The essays cover the fields of 
genetics, psychology, cultural anthropology, archeology, history, sociology, 
politics, geography, economics, history of science, musicology, art history, 
literature, linguistics, mathematics, philosophy, and religion. If a person 
wishes to get a thumbnail sketch of each of these disciplines, this is not the 
place. There are not encyclopedia articles. What these essays are is something 
far better. They are pleasant and eminently informed chats about the current 
direction in the various disciplines. They succeed in giving the “feel” of each 
field. They presuppose nothing in the reader but interest and intellect. Unlike 
many similar volumes, none of the essays gives the impression that a person 
intelligent enough to have an understanding of what is being said could 
have said the same thing himself. 

At the conclusion, Dr. White in looking over the material, has tried to tie 
together what the scholars seem to say in unison. He is correct in seeing little 
discord. If there is any, it is created outside of this book, for the whole book 
seems to carry the unmentioned assumption that if enough people /earn 
enough about themselves, the world will be a better place. Surely this is to 
oversimplify the nature of the motivation necessary to really change the 
world. These essays seem to stand above the fray where life is lived. Ir is 
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possible to pitch one’s tune so high above the range where music elicits 
emotional response that no one hears or heeds. Perhaps a better book might 
account for the fact that such strides in such disciplines have not changed 
the world more. J. E.B. 


Tue ForMation oF THE Puitiprs Lisrary, 1841-1872. By A. N. Munby. 
Cambridge University Press, N.Y. pp. xv-227. $4.50. 

This volume is the fourth in the series on the gathering of the most noted of 
all private library collections and will be of interest to all collectors and to 
Jovers of hooks as well. It bears the running account of the eccentricities of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, his manner of securing most wanted volumes, his 
long-delayed payments, and his judgment not only of book values but of the 
men with whom he had to compete. 

Even yet it is a rare privilege to come by some strays which once Siemad 
part of the Phillipps libraries and efforts are still being made to round up 
those that were disposed of after Sir Thomas’ death. He fought for his prizes 
in competition with the Bodleian Library, the British Museum, and the 
Bibliothéque National, and sometimes won out by doubtfui measures; 
gathering books was the passion of his life. He was generous in allowing the 
use of his manuscripts and friendly to other book lovers. Americans will be 
interested in his fear that a possible shelling of Cambridge by Confederate 
forces in 1861 would endanger books placed in the Harvard Library and will 
read with interest the story of his friendliness toward Henry Stevens of 


Vermont. The section dealing with his relations with the famous forger of 
manuscripts, Constantine Simonides, is of great interest. 

A surpassing value of the book for librarians is listings of items and sales 
which enables the tracing of any copy that turns up. The Philosophy Library 
of the University of Southern California is the proud possessor of one 
Phillipps item, Compendium theologicae veritatis te theologie [Hugo von 
Strassburg }. R. TE 


BYZANTIUM AND IstanBuL. By Robert Liddell. The Macmillan Company, 
N.Y. pp. 256. $5.00. 
Our debt to the Greeks, but more particularly that to the Orient, in spite of 
the emphasis that has been made on classical Greek culture, is little appreciated 
in the western world. It is not easy, after the quietude of a thousand years, to 
understand the magnificence and power that were once centered in Istanbul 
and Byzantium. We are now witnessing the awakening of the Orient from 
centuries of slumber and that awakening promises to carry profound effects 
for world civilization. It is, therefore, especially timely that we should be 
given so brief yet thorough account of the history and arts which centered 
on the Bosporus so long ago under Christian and then Moslem domination. 
Mr. Liddell is a master of his subject, keenly appreciative of the culture he 
describes, and has written fascinatingly of churches and mosques of the three 
seas, the Bosporus, the Golden Horn, and the Marmara. We have here not 
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only history but topography in such definiteness that no visitor to Istanbul 
can afford to leave this book behind. 

Throughout there are little touches which inform of facts unknown or 
forgotten, of the travels of the bronze horses of Lysippus which we have 
admired above the fagade of St. Mark’s in Venice. From Chios to Constan- 
tinople they were brought by Theodosius II. At the fall of the city to the 
Crusaders, they were sent to Venice, taken by Napoleon to Paris, and finally 
returned to St. Mark’s. 

The phrase “born in the purple” is seldom thought to have originated from 
reference to the Porphyra or lying-in chamber of the empresses where those 
born here were known as Porphyrogeniti and enjoyed special preference in 
the regal succession. There was Elizabeth I’s attempt to beguile Mehmet III 
into an alliance against her enemies by giving him an organ. There is the 
story of Byron’s pout because his lordship was not properly recognized in 
the procession, and more recently, about the time of the Armenian massacres, 
the prohibition of the hymn book that contained “Shall we gather at the 
“ver?” as having military significance, and the casting aside of the school 

0k in which the formula H,O aroused suspicion. R. TE 


Tue Trickster, A Srupy in AMerican INDIAN Mytuo.oey. By Paul Radin. 
Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. xxi-211. $6.00. 

Students of myth and symbol, especially those interested in an interpretation 
from the standpoint of depth psychology, will welcome this volume with its 
accompanying commentaries by Karl Kerenyi and Carl G. Jung. The myth 
of “The Trickster” has a very wide distribution around the world—among 
the Greeks, Chinese, Semites, and others. The present version, presenting 
Trickster as at one and the same time creator and destroyer, giver and negator, 
he who dupes others and is himself duped, reflects the myth in a fairly archaic 
form. Read without reference to its far-ranging psychological connotations, 
the myth could be regarded as incredibly naive and sexually infantile. But 
the author and his commentators seek to place it in its wider psychogenetic 
context. The price of the book, however, is unfortunately high. FE H.R. 


Genetics tn THE Atomic Ace. By Charlotte Auerbach. Essential Books, Fair 
Lawn. pp. vii-106. $2.00. 
This is a clear, simple, and well-illustrated treatment of genetics for a time 
when there is need for the informing of the general public. The principles of 
heredity, the effect of mutations from atomic fall-out are here plainly set 
forth. The facts presented are both challenging and reassuring with an 
occasional drop into scientific “picture thinking” We cannot but wonder 
when we are told that the irregularity of the Scrophulariaceae is caused by 
the mutation of say the regular-shaped Campanula, how the irregularity 
exactly fitted the body of the bee which was necessary for cross-fertilization. 
R. T. E 
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INTERNATIONAL Law AND AsyLuM As A HuMaN Ricur. By Manuel R. Garcia- 
Mora. Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. pp. 171. $4.50. 

International law is the most abstract field of law for the reason that there is 
no international lawgiver, no single judicial authority whose judgments are 
enforcible except with the goodwill of the sovereign parties which appear 
before it. Thus the sources of international law are frequently treatises rather 
than treaties, concepts rather than conventions. This lucid little book is an 
analysis of the problem of political asylum and a plea for its recognition as a 
human right. V. H.R. 


Towarp A More Democratic Sociat Orver. By Wendell Thomas. Exposition 
Press, N.Y. pp. 64. $2.50. 
By its author’s own admission, this book, within the narrow confines of 
sixty-four pages, attempts the grand and noble task of “outlining a more 
desirable social order” by means of constructing a new religious philosophy 
“from the ground up: in Chapter 1, a skecch of the natural world, human 
history, and the social foundation of democracy; in the following three 
chapters, a study of land, labor, and capital, respectively, the three factors of 
economic production, to see what wrongs could be righted from the stand- 
point of democratic society outlined in the first chapter’ (8-9) Perhaps the 
least of the many criticisms that might be leveled against the unquestionably 
good intentions of the author would be that he has bitten off far more than 
he is humanly capable of chewing within the limits of a brief essay. 
V. H.R. 


THe TRANSFORMATION OF Nature tn Art. By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Dover Publications, N.Y. pp. 245. $1.75. 
This is an unabridged and unaltered reprint of a work first published by Har- 
vard University Press in 1934. The author’s thesis is the “community of the- 
ory” behind medieval European and Asiatic art. He demonstrates that both 
differ radically from post-Renaissance European art because of the basic 
philosophico-religious orientation on the part of the medieval and the Indian 
artist. 

For his statement of Oriental aesthetic theory the author depends mainly 
on Indian and partly on Chinese sources; the medieva! point of view he finds 
exemplified in Meister Eckhart—a limitation which many readers may 
deplore. 

Despite extensive notes and a Sanskrit glossary, as well as a list of Chinese 
characters, the book is by no means easy reading. The extensive bibliography, 
however, will prove very helpful to all who wish to study more fully the 
problems touched upon in this book. W. H.W. 


Atomic Quest: A Persona Narrative. By Arthur Holly Compton. Oxford 
University Press, N.Y. pp. 370. $5.00. 

Every American who is disturbed by the present scientific research on the 

atom bomb should read this book for enlightenment. It is the personal nar- 
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rative of the man who led in the work of nuclear research and tells of the steps 
by which it was achieved. He discloses also the reasons for continued effort in 
nuclear research for purposes of peace. 

Hasty condemnation of the Truman order at Hiroshima is shown to be 
in error in the face of all events. The chief consideration is the promise of 
exhaustive war with complete devastation of Japan through the samurai doc- 
trine that there must be suicide but never surrender. The habit of sending 
loaded weapons, attended by men, who faced sure destruction along with the 
enem’7, meant not only a staggering loss to the allies, but also a complete loss 
to Ja: mese manhood. Under these circumstances Hiroshima would seem the 
lesse. of two evils. Air pilots must be taken from the very cream of military 
intelligence, and the loss of the brightest men on both sides would be parallel 
to the tragedy of England which sacrificed its brightest and best from the 
universities in “the first hundred thousand,’ to create a lost generation from 
the lack of which England now suffers. 

The two blasts at Hiroshima and Nagasaki offered to the Japanese spirit 
the only chance that could be given to resign from war with honor, as the 
Japanese conceive honor. This is one reason for the present Japanese friend- 
liness toward America. They were facing total destruction, and this provided 
the way out. 

Dr. Compton dwells upon the nobility of Emperor Hirohito in risking his 
future and his kingdom by holding out against the army and its tradition to 
avoid by surrender what would have been a holocaust. 

To many this will seem satanic doctrine but the question must be raised 
when the only alternative is evil, shall one choose the lesser or submit to the 
worse. Clearly the point is against the aggressor or there can be nothing but 
submission to the criminal. 

But Dr. Compton stands firm in this, there must be no more war. And 
since now any war endangers the existence of all living men, the present dis- 
coveries may hold the evil-minded in check until we grow sufficiently “in 
human greatness: The “gift of new power is forcing man toward a higher 
level of human development. That man shall learn humanity is the condition 
for survival in the atomic age” (331) To the author the only answer is 
adoption of the ethics of the Golden Rule of Christ. R. TE 
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